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ORDER NOV. 


The American Catalogue 


The new volume of the American Cata- 
logue will cover the period July 1, 1884, to June 
30, 1890. 

The edition will be 1250 copies only, and 
there will be no reissue. Subscriptions will be 
received at $10 in parts ($2.50 extra for A. L. A. 
half leather binding), payable one-half in advance, 
balance on delivery. 

This work is indispensable to the bookstore 


or library. 


About 100 copies each remain of the Sub- 
ject Catalogue of 1876 (of which 250 more than 
of the Author Catalogue were printed) and of 


the Catalogue of 1876-84. Price, $12.50, sheets; 


$15, half leather, each. 


THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEARL SrT.), N. Y. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


VoL. 


16. 


C: A. Cutrer, Paut L. Forp, £dit¢ors. 


Tue letter from an “ Assistant,” on “ discre- 
tionary circulation,” in the last issue, empha- 


MARCH, 1891. 


sizes a truth of which many librarians seem ig- | 


book loaned 


that a to 
unentitled to the privilege, as a special favor, is 


norant —the fact, one 
guarded and returned with a care never observed 
by the ordinary borrower. Every student or 
writer in this country, live where he will, is 
hampered by a lack of the tooks he needs, and 
must either travel long distances to consult them 


No. 3. 


by the literary profession, just as a lawyer's is 


made by his legal compeers —in each case the 
In the case of the 


the refusal 


general public accepting it. 


law volume just mentioned, was 


mentioned and commented on at a private dinner 
to one who, as a semi-ollicial, exercises a consid- 
library in question, and 


erable control over the 


the discussion it produced certainly did not im- 


prove the reputation of the library or librarian in 
the eyes of either the official or the half dozen 


other influential men at the table. A man of 
much wealth, who has the finest collection of 
books in this country on a certain subject, in- 


— in some cases for only a single volume —or | 


he must endeavor to obtain a temporary loan. 
He is, of all men, the most likely to take special 
pains to see that the volume or volumes are prop 


formed us that the only two favors he ever asked 
of librarians were promptly refused, though in 


| each case it was only for the loan of a book over 


erly preserved and restored, as le not merely | 


realizes the rarity and difficulty of obtaining the 
work, and the obligation incurred by the favor of 
the loan, but to put the worst phase upon it, he 


knows that he will in the future wish further fa- | 


vors of the same kind, The applicant is vouched 
for by his name, and is perfectly responsible. Yet 
this matter of distance seenis to frighten the aver- 
age librarian. We can mention favors granted in 


this particular by Harvard University, Yale Uni- 


versity, the Boston Atheneum, the American An- | 


tiquarian Society, and the New Jersey Historical 
Society. 


1 | 


But this roll of the liberal libraries is | 


greatly overbalanced by the numBer of those who | 


refuse. Not one in five of such requests has been 


granted. 


In one case a journey to Baltimore was 


made to examine a pamphlet not worth half a | 


dollar. 
fused to loan at a distance a copy « 
of which it had four copies, though a deposit 
of five times its value was offered. 
use for a short time of a comparatively valueless 
law volume was refused to a writer who was 
preparing a large work of great value. 


Tue thanks in the preface to such libraries are 
not to be despised; but this is not the only thing 
which the library loses by this refusal of assistance. 
The kind cor unkind word spoken by such men 
has an influence far greater than is thought, be- 


cause a library's or librarian’s reputation is made 


In another case a circulating library re- | 
f a pamphlet | 


Recently the | 


night. He added, with a smile, ‘‘ Those libraries, 
if I leave them my books, will guard them very 
carefully — from being used.” In another case, 
when the eventual disposal of a large private li- 
brary was under discussion, three libraries which 
did not only seem especially fitting were the only 
ones talked of, merely because of the favors they 
had granted the collector. All these cases are 
merely such as have come to our own knowledge, 
and are doubtless only samples of what occur 
almost daily. Much of it may and probably is 
due to boards of trustees, who hamper and check 
the wishes of librarians. That, of course, there is 
another side to the question goes without saying; 
but that is the side most obvious and understood 
by librarians. And what we wish to accentuate 
here are the facts - 


rived from experience, that a borrower by favor is 


-or theories, if you will — de- 


more careful than a borrower by right, and that 
the greater the value of the book the greater the 
care taken of it by such. 

Tue London Athenaum has a curious note on 
the recently completed buildings forming the west- 
ern front of the library at Cambridge University: 
‘They justify,” it says, ‘‘the favorable opin- 
ions that were formed of their architectural merits 


during their erection. 


It seems, however, doubt- 
ful whether all the new rooms wil! be sufficiently 
lighted, and the new buildings have unavoidably 


diminished the very limited supply of light previ- 


3 
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ously enjoyed by some of the old parts of the li- 
brary. Ona dull December day there are many 
parts of the library where little can be seen after 
two o'clock. Locked hand-lamps have now been 
provided by the library syndicate, but it may be 
doubted whether the miscellaneous and unrestrict- 
ed use of them is expedient. If the scheme of 
the Corporation for the undertaking of electric 
lighting in Cambridge is carried out, the intro- 
duction of that method of lighting the library will 
probably be only a matter of time.” 

Could anything be more absurd? If a place 
for reading in which one cannot read after two 
o'clock is architecturally meritorious, what, one 
would like to know, constitutes architectural de- 
merit ? 


THERE are not many honors inthe library pro- 
fession. In all the country — where there are 
some 6000 libraries — there are perhaps half a 
dozen “ great libraries,” the prizes of the pro- 
fession ; and of the holders of these places ‘‘ few 
die, and none resign.” A librarian’s chance of 
being chosen to take charge of one of these is little 
better than his chance of being President of the 
United States. It is not appreciable. There 
ought to be something else to which he can look 
forward as the reward of faithful and effective 
service inhis profession and to his fellow-workers, 
some other way in which it can be shown to the 
public how he is regarded by those who are com- 
petent to judge his work. Such a reward is fur- 
nished by the presidency of the American Library 
Association, and of the various state associations 
and clubs that are springing up. It would be 
well, it seems to us, that these offices should be 
held by librarians only ; and, to diffuse the reward 
as widely as possible, it might well be the rule in 
the state and city clubs, as it already is in the 
American Library Association, that the President 
shall hold office for only one year. 


Tue brief autobiographical article which we 
print elsewhere is fact, not fiction, and is the best 
evidence possible of the real value to a commu- 
nity of the public library. So useful should it be 
in communities where the library spirit is not 
fully developed that we propose to make this the 
first of a series of literary treats, postal size, for 
public distribution, Will not librarians who know 
of similar cases of development by library help 
obtain from such beneficiaries similar autobio- 
graphic notes for the LIBRARY JOURNAL? A series 
of papers of this kind would be of the utmost 
value, and surely the material is not wanting. 


| 
| 


Communications. 


DICTIONARY WANTED. 

97 CLarK St., Brooxtiyn, N. Y. 
WILL any librarian whose library possesses a 
copy of an edition of ‘* Entick’s Pronouncing dic- 
tionary of English,” printed in London between 
1774 and 1777, kindly report itto me? Such an 
edition was used as the basis of a dictionary 
cypher by certain of our American diplomatists, 
during the Revolution, and the loan of a copy is 
desired that the despatches so written may be 

deciphered. L. Forp. 


INSUFFICIENCY OF STATISTICS. 

Wasuincron, March 2, 1891, 
OnE beguiling point about statistics is that of- 
ficers and report-mongers of all sorts are so eager 
for them, trying to persuade themselves and you 
that they are something precious when they are 
got. But this only makes your remark about 
their ‘‘ insufficiency” at the end of February leader 
the more true and needful, since they are little 
more thaa dummies of the real information. 
That can be embodied only in the judgment of 
the competent, the reputation of library and li- 
brarian, the sense of usefulnessa!l round. Of this 
the statistics render quantity very imperfectly, 
quality not at all; yet of course have a relative 

value, E: FARQUHAR. 


AMERICAN PERIODICAL INDEX. 

Pustic Lisrary, Detroit, March 4, 1891. 
REFERRING to the American Periodical Index 
[16: 64] you say, it is not an index atall but simply 
tables of contents of 42 magazines. Asa matter 
of fact, it not only gives tables of contents of 59 
magazines, but also an author index and a title 
index to the same. I find it exceedingly useful in 
its way, and the only regret is that it does not 
cover more ground. Of course it cannot take 
the place of the Co operative index, but it serves 
a very good purpose while waiting for that. 
And this leads me to express the opinion that a 
grave mistake was made when the Co-operative 
index was changed from a quarterly to an annual. 
The advantages of a single alphabet by no means 
compensate the loss of use of the index through 
the long delay of waiting for its preparation and 

publication in this newform. H. M. Urey. 


[We must confess that we overlooked the index 


to authors (the least useful of all possible indexes 


to periodicals). But in the two numbers which 
we have (3 and 4) of the Am. per. index, there is 


| no index of titles, and worst of all, no index of 


subjects. Evidently the index to titles has been 
added in some later number. We are glad that 
the 4. P. /ndex has seen the error of its ways, 
and is gradually growing to be an index in reality 
as wellas in name. If it will only add a subje 
index it will become much more valuable that 
the Co-operative index in its annual form.—Eps. 
L. j.] 


ts 
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MY START IN LIFE THROUGH A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


I AM now a minister; yet I have always had 


great sympathy for Jean Jacques Rousseau. He 
began life ina very humble sphere ; I, when a 
boy, was a bootblack. Rousseau's early reading 
was chiefly romances; Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth was my favorite author while I was still at 
a very tender age. And lastly —for in this case 
one does not like to press the parallel — Rousseau 
wrote his own life; and here am I giving you a 
small slice of my autobiography. 

My first recollections are connected with what 
I then thought a fine-looking house, but which 
was really rather a dilapidated dwelling-place. 
Perhaps what I shall relate of things not so ma- 
terial as a house, will be colored by what I thought 


| went on within. 


teries of the library. I had often passed by the 
entrance, but had only a very dim idea of what 
One day, however, I fell into 


conversation with a boy who frequented the 


them to be, rather than what they were in them- | 


selves. 
My father, whom I scarcely remember, was an 


Englishman, an ornamental painter by trade. | 


He was an omniv»rous reader and possessed some 
talent for still-life subjects in oil, From him I 
inherited a ose for books, as well as an eye for 
the beautiful in art and nature. Before I could 
read I remember begging my sister, older than 
myself, to read me such stories as she was able 
to spell out of her school-reader. One of my 
happiest memories is of hearing her read Hans 
Christian Andersen's story of ‘* The Ugly Duck- 
ling.” It was in a school-book also that a little 
later I enjoyed the ‘* Dissertation on Roast Pig,” 
though it was some years before I learned, 
through the ‘‘ Essays of Elia,”” to know and to 
love its gentle author. 

My mother being very poor, it was necessary 
at an early age for me to do something for my 
own support. Being acquainted with a boy who 
made what we thought a good deal of money at 


| weed ora nip at the pennyroyal, 


| all day. 


reading-room. He told me the delights of * Ol- 
iver Optic,” and taught me how to consult the cat- 
alogue, and how to obtain the book I might de- 
sire. Many rainy days, when nothing was to be 
done out-of-doors, I spent in the quiet cheerful- 
ness of the reading-room. What place is there 
at once so noiseless and so full of bustle and life 
as a great public library! And here, ina far 
more real sense than Odysseus or AEneas talked 
with departed spirits, can we commune with 
Homer and Virgil and Dante. 

Often I would take a lunch with me, and stay 
I read anything and everything, from 
‘*Thomas Kempis” to ‘Tam O'Shanter,” 
from ‘‘ Rabelais” to ‘* Artemus Ward.” 

Some of this, you will say, was not very whole- 
some reading for a boy. Perhaps it was not; 
but I rather think it better to let a lamb browse 
It does not thrive on daisies 


wherever it will. 
alone, but needs now and then a bite of rag- 
Thought is a 
great purifier, and a thinking bootblack is better 
off in even Smollett’s or Fielding’s company 
than in that of his fellow-gamins. I believe, with 
Emerson, that in general we should read only 


books that we like. I read a great deal of mis- 


erable trash, and nearly all my reading was des- 


ultory ; but still there was something which led 
me to find at last the books which public taste 
has agreed in calling “ standard.” 


We often hear of * epoch-making books ;”’ but 


. 
| many a book which even the humblest reviewer 


lacking shoes, I got my uncle, a carpenter, to 


make me a box, and served with this boy a two- 
days’ apprenticeship. For nearly two years I 
worked — all day during summer, and of after- 
noons when school was in session — giving out 
bills, selling papers, carrying traveliers’ bags, or 
blacking boots. At this business a boy has quite 
a little spare time on his hands. 
for work, I would often sit on my box in the 
shade reading the adventures of such five-cent- 
novel heroes as “ Picayune Pete” or ‘* Dead- 


wood Dick.” Through James Parton's sketches, 


in the New York /edger, I discovered my taste 
for biography. 
gan visiting the public library of our city. 

I shall never forget’ my initiation into the mys- 


Partly to gratify this taste, I be- 


While waiting 


has never thought of calling ‘‘ epoch-making’ 
has marked an epoch indeed in the life of some 
reader. The very Library Catalogue did so for 
me. Out of it I got such a knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature that all Shaw, Macaulay, and Taine 
could afterward do was to classify as Highway or 
By-way or Wilderness what I had already learned. 
A book very valuable to me in solving the cat 
alogue’s problem, ‘* What to read,” was Eggle- 
ston’s novel, “‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster.” It 
contained a list which was very helpful to me in 
finding the best books. 

But one has not nearly so much trouble on the 
highways of literature as he has in learning the 


by-ways. I was at a loss here until a writer in 


| the Wide Awake magazine put me on the track 


of Elia, Dr. John Brown, Charles Kingsley, and 
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Gilbert White. From Elia I learned of Isaak 
Walton, ‘*‘ Melancholy” Burton, and the old 
dramatists. George Eliot introduced Thomas 
a Kempis to me, and I found out George Bor- 
row’s strange medley, ‘* Laverengro,” for my- 
self. 

Reading Marryat’s novels had kindled in me 
an ambition to better my situation, and one day 
I chanced upon Smiles’ ‘* Self-Help.” In it I 
found so many examples of men who began low 


streets, and wasnowatrain-boy. After this I was 
fireman on a locomotive switch-engine, and in 
jured my eyes when we were idle at night, read- 
ing by the headlight. When I was nineteen, by 
the aid of a minister who took an interest in me, 
I was sent to college. 

The Public School finds an eulogist in every 
candidate for popular favor. I, too, could speak 
well of the public school, But when I am asked 
how I obtained my start in life, I shall always 


and went high, that I resolved I would make a | answer, “ Through a Public Library.” 
man of myself. I had, by this time, left the ' 


W. C. C. 


HOW WE KEEP UNBOUND MAPS, 


BOSTON ATHENAUM. 

WitTH very large sheets of stout manilla paper 
we make portfolios, turning over the edges to 
keep out the dust. These are cheap and durable, 
and are made large enough to hold very large 
maps. The maps are arranged geographically, 
and each bears a mark assigned to the place the 
map represents, so that after using it can be put 
back into its proper place quickly and with cer- 
tainty. These order-marks are composed of 
four or five parts : 

a. The class rank. 

4. The place number. 
The Cutter number. 
ad. The date. 

e. Sometimes an initial. 

46. For this we use, of course, the Boston 
Athenzum “ local list,” but I should recommend 
to any one else the list devised for Lexington. 

c. The Cutter number keeps the towns or 
other minor divisions of each state or country 
in alphabetical order, making it easy to find any 
one, 

@. The best arrangement of maps of any place 
is chronological, but there could be separate series 
of geological or other special maps. (Undated 
maps are given a conjectural date. Each coun- 
try, state or, in some cases, group of states, is to 
have its own portfolio, these being marked on 
the outside with the place-numbers of the first 
and last map contained in them. A sirgle port- 
folio should not contain over 20 maps. 

e. If there are two maps of the same place 
published in the same year we distinguish them 
by adding the initial of the cartographer's family 
name. 


| 


75 Map of N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., and 


*1866 Conn. 1866, 

751 
{Map of Maine. 1836. 

he Map of New Hampshire. 1784. 
753 
1860 § Map of Vermont. 1860. 
Map of Massachusetts. 1801. 
Bo { Map of Massachusetts. 1871. 
754 

Map of Boston, 1693. 

1693 

4 


75 
*B6s tap of Boston, 1814. 


( wap of Braintree, Mass., 1856. 
“1856 } 
754 } 
‘Su 2 + Map of Suffolk Co., Mass. 1873. 
*1873 ) 
754 ) 
*W8o9 } Map of Worcester, Mass. 1870. 

*1870 

‘* Wall maps” are rolled and hung ona series 
of numbered hooks which surround the walls of 
a circular staircase. The catalog is marked 
“Map hook 41,” or whatever the number may 
be. It has been suggested that it would be well 
to have them cut into sections, small enough to 
go into the portfolios, and mixed in one series 
with the other maps. C: A. CuTTER. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

In the Public Library of Boston the present 
method of disposing of unbound maps and maps 
in sheets is to place them in portfolios. As to 


Example of a portfolio containing New England | the classification, portfolios are assigned to re- 


maps, with the Lexington marks, 


Township map of N. E, 1855. 


ceive the maps of a particular city, state, or coun- 
try, as they come into the library. 
The maps are mounted upon cloth, when that 
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is needed to preserve them from being torn and 
otherwise mutilated in use. 
to mount maps when they are new than to defer 


It is better economy 


mounting until they are worn and tattered. 
When unmounted maps are folded, it is well 
to protect the fold by pasting over it a wide strip 
of cloth. 

A portfolio is merely two covers of ‘ board” 
joined together by a back of leather or cloth. 

The class-mark is Gz, so that the full mark in 
the catalogue would be for the first of the list 
above Gz 751855. 

The boards of the covers should be at least an 
inch larger each way than the maps to be placed 
within them. 
to two and a half inches wide, that is, if the port- 
folio is to receive additions. One with a back 


The back may be from one inch 


two inches wide will hold sixty maps that are not 
folded. 
should be the back, so as to avoid making it too 
heavy. 

Let us suppose the portfolio laid open before 
us. The right-hand cover will be the lower or bot- 
tom one ; the left-hand cover will be the upper 


The larger the portfolio the narrower 


one when the portfolio is closed. To prevent 
the maps from siipping out, cloth flaps are fast- 
ened to the three sides of the bottom cover, 
these being fastened to the outside of the cover. 
The flaps upon the upper and lower sides should 
not be so long asto meet when folded over the 
maps. The free edges of these two flaps should 
be turned as if they were to be hemmed, and a 
strip of board an inch wide pasted into this hem. 
One or two pairs of tapes are fastened to these 
strips. In closing the portfolio, the flap on the 
right edge is folded over the maps, then the up- 
per and lower flaps are folded over and tied ; the 
upper cover is closed over the whole and tied, 
one or two sets of tapes fastened into the covers 
answering for this purpose. 

Upon the inside of the left cover is pasted a 
sheet of foolscap, ruled for an index or list of 
contents, Each map receives a number upon be- 
ing put into the portfolio, which also receives its 
shelf-number. In this index each map is entered 
in numerical order, with a brief title, its date and 
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If it is considered best to letter the portfolio, 


| the lettering should run from the top to the bot- 


tom on the leather along the side next to the 


size. This serves to fix the place of the map, | 
should it get separated from its portfolio. It | 


must be confessed that it is always very difficult 
to prevent those who consult maps in portfolios 
from shuffling them iike a pack of cards, That, 
too, in spite of very plain directions to them 
(pasted above the index) to turn the maps over 
face down upon the left cover, just as they would 
the leaves of a book, 


| 
| 
| 


back, so that the title can be easily read as the 
portfolio lies on its shelf with the back toward 
the front of the shelf. 
J. Francisco Carrer. 
BROOALYN VARY 

IN every library there is certain to be an 
accumulation of loose, miscellaneous maps ; and 
where there is no separate map-room, or shelf- 
space is limited, so that the maps cannot be 
mounted and hung upon rollers, it is often a 
problem how to arrange them in a handy yet in- 
expensive fashion. In the Brooklyn Library the 
following plan has been found to answer all re- 
quirements : Single maps of small size (say 20 x 
1s inches) are laid flat and unfolded in portfolios, 
which can be purchased to order or made very 
easily out of old book or newspaper boards; a 
list of the maps contained being written on the 
inside of the cover. In this way also the maps 
belonging to a series in the course of publication 
— such as the U. S. Geological Survey’s maps 
— may be temporarily kept until the whole series 
large 


is completed. Unbacked maps of asize too 


for portfolios are neatly folded and tied in bundles 
with alist enclosed. Or, where made of stout 
material, they are rolled separately and inserted 
in pasteboard cylinders, with a tag bearing the 
name of the map attached to the outside of each 
tube. In either way, folded or rolled, they can 
be shelved like ordinary volumes. By an ar- 
rangement of strings, placed at a distance corre- 
sponding to the thickness of the rolls, spaces are 
formed on the shelves in which several maps can 
be piled on the top of each other, and a saving 
of room effected. Finally, the larger sizes of 
maps, which are altogether too long and tor 
bulky to lie on shelves, are carefully rolled and 
tied with tapes, and then find a resting-place on 
the tops of the shelves or in window-ledges, where 
there is no risk of their being crushed. 

I may add that a slip list, with the full title and 
description of each map, including its date and 
place of publication, is a valuable and necessary 
aid, and may be consulted with advantage by both 
readers and librarian. 

James D. Crichton, Asst, Litn, 
HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

Tue unbound maps in the Harvard College Li 
brary are kept in cases about 33 by 52 inches in 
area and 36inches high. In eachcase nine shelves 
bear from five to ten portfolios apiece, the port 


folios being simply folds of very stout stiff paper 
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holding some twenty maps each. The cases 
might as well be narrower — 40 inches by 33 
would do very well; and the shelves should be 
more numerous, thin, with twelve or fifteen in 
each case, so that fewer portfolios should lie one 
upon another in each compartment. 

Mr. Winsor devised here a system of notation 
which applies to atlases, roller maps, and face 
maps. Each of the latter bears both its portfolio 
and its individual number; and it is possible that, 
before the map catalogue here is completed and 
printed, an individual number will be affixed to 
each map in each atlas. The catalogue now 
making has covered the maps for the entire world 
and its subdivisions excepting a set of Central and 
South America with Australia, the mapsalready 
catalogued occupying here something more than 
a thousand portfolios, 

Each map is measured and concisely described, 
the title, imprint, etc., being given in full anda 
conjectural date commonly affixed where none 
is given. If this method is applied to each map 
in all the atlases, of which there are several 
hundred here already, and extended to other car- 
tographical collections here, this will be by far 
the most valuable and complete map catalogue 
ever printed, especially if it be developed into a 
dictionary catalogue by inserting complete lists 
of the maps of each publisher, cartographer, and 
engraver. The excellent British Museum Library 
map catalogue is defective in omitting all meas- 
urements, while its descriptions are very uneven 
and often inedequate, but we find it of great value. 

Roller maps we do not here know how rightly 
to handle as yet. They should probably be hung 
perpendicularly on the walls of stairways, etc., 
where there is space for no cases but those too 
shallow for books. Large areas are now wasted 
in most of our libraries on such walls. 

Before handling maps, many of them need tp be 
backed with firm paper or with cloth, and in fold- 
ing, crossfolds should always be avoided, as they 
soon work a break in the map. 

The Harvard College collection of maps, be- 
gun by Dr. Brandes, of Hanover, in the last cen- 


tury and carried forward by Prof. Ebeling, of | 
It is rich in maps | 


Hamburg, is of great value. 
of the r7thand 18th centuries and in Americana. 
It is large already, and, of course, it is steadily 


growing. 


These maps are both so valuable and so perish- 


able that they do not leave the library save by 
special permission. 

A valuable selection from them was loaned, by 
vote of the college corporation, to the State De- 


partment at Washington, when Mr. Webster was 
negotiating the Ashburton Treaty. That fact was 
carefully endorsed on each map by a committee 
of the corporation. Part of them then came back 
after twenty-five years, and part of them never 
came back atall. The lesson is obvious. 
Henry C. BAbGeER, Curator of maps, ete. 
U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY LIBRARY. 

THE Library of the United States Geological 
Survey now has in its possession about twenty 
thousand geologic and topographic maps. To 
accommodate this mass of cartographic material 
it has a map-room furnished with a set of spe- 
cially constructed cases of drawers. At the present 
writing these maps are contained in sixteen cases, 
Twelve of these cases measure sixty by forty-one 
by thirty inches, the greatest dimension being the 
length, the second the breadth, and the third the 
height of the case. The four remaining cases 
are of a somewhat smaller size and are used for 
special purposes; but they are of the same 
breadth and height as the larger cases and pre- 
serve the symmetry of the stack. Thirteen of 
the cases have seven drawers, each four inches 
deep; two of the cases have fourteen drawers, 
each two inches deep; and one case has six four- 
inch and two two-inch drawers. All the meas- 
urements are of outside dimensions. The drawers 
slide on wooden riders, and all of a corresponding 
size are interchangeable. The cases are con- 
structed of ash, to match the rest of the library 
furniture. Each drawer is provided with handles 
or “ pulls,” and an arrangement for holding the la- 
bel on which is printed the name of country or 
State and the number of the drawer. The num- 
ber of the label corresponds to the first of the 
century of numbers allotted to the geographic di- 
vision in the accession catalogue of maps ; for 
example, on the label of the ‘‘ France” drawer 
is the number 1400, and in the accesssion cata- 
logue the numbers 1400 to 1499 are devoted to 
French maps. This number has been found 
amply sufficient for all cases. 

The titles of maps are recorded in single-line en- 
tries. In cases of series of map sheets but one 
number is given to all the sheets of a set or atlas 
series. 

The numbering stamp is found to be invaluable 
in making entries in the accession catalogue. The 
ruled lines are first numbered with it, and when a 


| map is entered in the catalogue it receives the 
number of the line on which its title is recorded. 
The same geographic order is followed in the ac- 
cession catalogue as in the arrangement of the 


% 


ae 
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map drawers. The top tier of four cases contains | 


the foreign maps arranged geographically by 
countries. The remaining cases contain the of- 


ficial map publications of the various departments | 


of our government, and then a geographic order 
maps of all the States and territories. 
All map sheets are backed with muslin before 


THE HUMOR O 
BY F. M. 

Lipraky assistants and salesmen in bookstores 
find considerable fun in the mistakes made in the 
titles of books and in their curious collocations. 

The following are a few examples of humors 
and blunders noted by assistants in the St. Louis 
Public Library. If a careful record were kept, it 
would form a list of considerable length each 
month, 

Some of the errors are in pronunciation, asthe 
other day when a man called at the reading-room 
desk for the ‘‘ Journal of Episcopal Research,” 
meaning Psychical Research. Others are mis- 
takes in authorship, as in case of the young lady 
who asked for ‘‘ Looking Backward,” by Rider 
Haggard. During the Exposition of 1887 there 
were several calls for “* Faust,” by Gabriel Max ; 
and Maggie Mitchell’s ‘‘ Fanchon” is always in 
demand. 

Occasionally there is a mixture or distortion 
of ideas, which leads to such calls as these: ‘'I 
want one of Twist’s books — Oliver Twist's ;"’ or 
“Give me Dickens by Little Dorrit.” Dickens 
is known as ** Dickson” by a good many people 
who have just heard of him and decided to try 
one of his books. 

Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Scariet Letter” has been, not 
unnaturally, called the ‘‘Red Letter.” ‘‘ The 
Lady with the Rubies” has her wealth put into a 
doubtful form by a slight transformation into 
** The Lady with the Carbuncles ;” and ‘* Thrown 
on the World” becomes“ A Throne on the 
World.” 

A few days ago a little boy asked at the read- 
ing-room desk for the same magazine he had the 
evening before. He couldn't remember the 
name of it, but thought it was “St. Peters’’ (St. 
Nicholas). In this list must not be omitted the 
young lady who called for a life of Spenser, and 
on being asked if she meant Edmund Spenser, 
replied : ‘‘ No, Herbert Spencer, the poet.” 

Messengers sent for books often make odd 
mistakes, 
“*wants one of Roe’s books. She don’t want 
* Haint Got Any Home’” (“ Withouta Home”). 

But the greater number of amusing errors are 


For example, a boy says his mother 
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| they are put away in their proper drawers ready 
for use. In some cases it is necessary to dissect 
large maps before they are mounted. Wall maps 
are dismounted from roller and stick, 

Maps are issued to users the same as books, a 
| receipt therefor being signed by the person with 
| drawing from the library. C: A. BuRNrETT. 


F BOOK-TITLES. 
CRUNDEN. 
furnished by the written applications handed in. 


Here aresome samples. “ Saracinesca " appears 


| as ** Cyrus and Eska ;" ** Zoroaster" as “ Zod: 


roster ;” ‘“* Youth's Companion” as ‘‘ Use Com- 


panyum ;” ‘‘English Engineer” as Engulis 
Engunire ‘‘ Century -Magazine"” makes an 


other change to the “* Sensury Magizine ;" while 
| ‘* Harper’s Monthly ” is called for as “* Hopper's 
Monthly” by some one who says he is ‘‘ stopin’ 
atthe Thomson House.” A little boy applies 
for a “ Picher Bok ;" and a man writes the title 
of the periodical he wants, “ Punch T. Jones.” 

The regular phrase,‘' I want a nice book,” has 
occasional variations, as, tor example, **Some- 
thing sad or exciting, but not a novel.” Itisa 
relief to attendants when the applicants have 
definite ideas of their wants, as was the case with 
two little girls about 11 or 12 years of age, who 
called for ‘* The Bride of the Tomb” and “ Wil- 
ful Pansy ; or, The Bride of a Week.” They 
were induced to make a third choice in Miss Al 
| cott’s “ Litthe Women,” but probably went away 
with a poor opinion of a public library that did 
not contain such important works as those they 
had called for. 


Spear low [read softly through these ha 
Here Genius lives enshrined : 

Here reign in silent majesty 
The monarchs of the mind 


| A mighty spirit host, they come 
From every age and clime : 

Above the buried wrecks of years 
They breast the tide of Time 


And in their presence chamber here 
They hold their regal state, 

And around them throng a noble train, 
The gifted and the great 


lof earth! when round thy pat 


chi 
The storms of life arise, 

And when thy brothers pass thee by 
With stern unloving eyes, 


Here shall the poets chant for thee 
sweetest, loftiest lays, 

And prophets wait to guide thy ste] 
In wisdom's pleasant ways 


Come, with these God-anointed kings 
Be thou companion here 

Linthe mighty realm of mind 

10u Shall go forth a peer ! 


Co". 
a 
AY. 
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REPORT ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ly obviated by the publication of special lists and 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD, 
From the Papers of the American Historical Assoctation, 


Wirn the growth of non-partisan and critical 
history, a need has arisen among its writers and 
students for a knowledge of its sources and 
materials. But a few years ago and the historian 
was content to derive his facts and theories from 
a few of the writers who had preceded him in 
the investigation of his particular subject, and the 
average reader was equally content to accept the 
statements and views soderived. Now, however, 
the personal opinion of the writer, unless most 
thoroughly supported by citations and references, 
is no longeraccepted as fact, and indeed is hardly 
wished for by the scholar. History, in its broad- 
est sense, is fast ceasing to bea picture colored to 
please the eye of the too often partisan writer, 
and is becoming a mirror which reflects the opin- 
ions and acts of its makers, leaving each reader 
to draw therefrom his own conclusions. 

Thus, to all scholars, a thorough knowledge of 
the literature of a subject is every day becoming 
of greater necessity, yet is, unfortunately, every 
day becoming more difficult to obtain, The mass 
of printing increases so rapidly that few but 
specialists even pretend to keep up merely with 
contemporary additions to technical literature. 
In every part of the world works are being printed 
which must be brought together before the books 
on any subject can be considered as complete. 
More and more writers are privately printing in 
small editions works of real value, which are 
never announced or advertised for sale, and 
whose circulation is merely among their personal 
friends. More and more essays and articles of 
real importance are every year printed in mag- 
azines and periodicals, where they are practically 
buried. The invention of the electric pen, the 
mimeograph, and even the improved phonograph, 
has made it possible for the would-be publicist to 
reproduce in smal! editions, without the inter- 
vention of the printer or publisher, whatever he 
may wish to duplicate. Thus the literature of 
many subjects has already far outgrown the finan- 
cial or collective power of our public libraries, 
and I believe it is a provable statement that most 
of these institutions were better equipped fifty 
years ago with the historical spirit then in vogue 
forthe writing of history, than they are to-day. 
Nor can the private library entirely supplement 
this lack of completeness. A collection of books 
on any subject, even approximating towards com- 
pleteness, can only be formed by the individual 
by an expenditure of work, time, and money 


that adds a very serious tax, and indeed often | 


a prohibition, to its formation. And this want 
of completeness in public and private collec- 
tions has become an added difficulty to the 
student. Unable to find what is written on the 
subject he is studying, he is compelled to work 


bibliographies of the literature of a subject or 
class. Even the briefest of such lists will often 
furnish new titles to those who have carefully 
studied the subject, and so furnish a clue to 
hitherto unconsulted sources, as well as a skeleton 
for the private and public collections to build on. 


| Buta bibliography can be made to give the in- 


vestigator much more thana bare title of the 
work. Itcan, in notes, elaborate the titles so as 
to give a very fair idea of the scope and nature 
of the work. It can give, in the hands of one 
who knows anything on this subject, the relative 
importance of the different works which other- 
wise hardly deserve study. It can refer to reviews 


| in periodicals and critical opinions in other places, 
| so that some knowledge of the writer's ideas, 


statements, and indeed errors, may be gained, 
even if a copy of the book is inaccessible. It 
can give the authorship of anonymous books. It 


| can give the number printed, and, if offered for 


sale, whether the work is still in print, and in 
other ways give a clue to its monetary value. 
It can give the public libraries in which copies 
may be consulted, and much other information 
which will be of more or less value to all who 
consult it. 

In this necessity for a knowledge of materials 
the historian perhaps labors under the greatest 
disadvantages of all scholars. In_ practically 
every Other class of literature the great mass of 
books are soon rendered valueless by subse- 
quent discoveries and improvements, or by 
changes in public opinion or circumstances ; and 
so a weeding process is constantly goingon. In 
history, however, even the ill-written, forgotten, 
or untruthful works must still fill the shelves, if it 
be for no other purpose than to trace the origin 
of historical fiction and inaccuracies. Practically 
nothing is valueless to the careful historian, 

Recognizing these facts, the American His- 
torical Association has undertaken to do its 
share toward making known, and so making 
accessible, the historical writings of this country. 
As is known to our members, a circular was 


| issued in November with the object of gather- 


ing the materials for the publication of as com- 
plete and thorough a bibliography of the histori- 
cal writings of our individual associates as they 


| would furnish the compiler. Such a list would 


be, at best, valy a proportion of this subject, but 
a cursory gianceat the list of our members will 
show how few living names which have made a 
reputation in this department of literature are 
there omitted, and a perfect list of all our mem- 
bers’ writings would exclude but little of value in 
the historical literature of this country of the last 
twenty years. I: sucha list is prevented by a 
natural limitation. Few of our members have 
taken the care and interest in their own publica- 
tions which will enable them to furnish all the 
details asked in the circular. Numbers have 


| replied that they had not the materials to make 


with an imperfect knowledge, and often finds | 


himself either mistaken, or that what has cost 
him time and labor has but duplicated thai of 
some brother-worker. 


such a list of their publications as was outlined 
in the specimen, and that what they were able to 
furnish was therefore impertect ina greater or 
lesser degree. Others have been compelled to 
furnish lists from foreign lands or away from 


This last disadvantage may, however, be large- | their books. Some few have declared their un- 
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willingness or inability to furnish any or incom- | 


plete lists. So well were these dilficultics realized, 
that this first list was looked upon as only an ex- 
periment worth making but of very doubtful 
results. The original proposition was merely for 
the collection of the materials for a list of the 
current year, and it was only enlarged asan after- 
thought, and in full recognition of the fact that 
it threw too much work on both the members 
and compiler to meet with entire success. But 
the total results have far exceeded the expecta- 
tions of those concerned. Replies from nearly 
350 members have so far been received, and a 
rough estimate of this mass of material gives a 
ligt between 2500 and 3000 titles as the corner- 
stone for our American bibliography. Under the 
methods of compilation perfect uniformity, how- 
ever desirable, was neither hoped for nor realized, 
but even the briefest memoranda are of value, 
and much better than nothing. Of course this 
list will only be a proportion of the historical 
writings of both our country and our members, 
but the possessor of three thousand books and 
essays in the literature of history would certainly 
consider himself the owner of a very good his- 


torical library, and certainly a list of such a col- 


lection is a great step toward unlocking the 
knowledge stored, but buried, on our shelves. 
This list has already been spoken of as only the 
corner-stone of our work, and so it is regarded by 
the originators, With the approval and aid of 
our officers and members, it is planned each year 
to gather the year’s work of our associates, and 
issue it as a supplement to the main list. By so 
doing we hope to obtain from each author, while 
it is still fresh in mind, the fullest and most ac- 
curate details of his contributions, and so furnish 
our members with a list of the newest and latest 
publications — perhaps the hardest division of the 
literature of asubject to obtain knowledge of, It 
is from these future annual supplements, there- 
fore, that the compiler hopes the most, and these 
he believes may be made of great value to all 
publicists and scholars; but he hopes that the 
members will realize that this success and value 
is almost entirely dépendent on them. Ours is the 
first historical society to attempt any such work, 
It must be considered as*an experiment which 
should, and I trust will, reflect credit on the As- 
sociation both collectively and individually. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY COMAUSSION 
CIRCULAR. 

Tue Legislature of 1890, recognizing the great 
educational value of free public libraries, passed 
alaw designed to encourage every town in the 
Commonwealth, not already provided with one, 
to establish such a library. Thus the free text- 
books, with which the public schools are now 
supplied, may be supplemented by a collection of 
good literature free for every citizen to read. 

Already two-thirds of the towns and cities in 
the State are supplied with free libraries, a record 
of which Massachusetts may well be proud. 

The libraries already established are, in most 
cases, the result of individual effort, with 
generous aid fromthose who were natives of the 
place or especially inierested in its welfare. In- 
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dividual effort, persistent and well directed, will 
secure a library in every town. The Common 
wealth now offers to supplement such effort, by 
giving books of the value of $100 to any town 
which will comply with the simple and reason- 
able provisions of the law. 

A small annual appropriation from the town, 
with a judicious appeal to the citizens and their 
friends, and the voluntary service of those who 
can be found willing to aid in the care and distri- 
bution of the books, will render the maintenance 
of the library easy, and insure its growth and 
permanence 

A free public library is a good business invest- 
ment for any town. Experience shows that the 
amount expended for it will be returned many 
fold, not alone in the intellectual and moral stim- 
ulus to the people, but also in material prosper- 
ity and the increased value of property. 

The Commission created by the new law de- 
sires to call the attention of every citizen inter- 
ested in the highest welfare of the community 
in which he lives, tothe importance of placing 
a free library within easy reach of every man, 
woman, and child in the State. 

The Commission appeals to you to bring this 
matter to the early attention of the citizens of 
your town by informal or public meetings ; to 
stimulate them to secure funds for the purpose 
by entertainments and social gatherings, or by 
soliciting subscriptions of money and donations 
of books from persons who are interested in the 
intellectual welfare or material prosperity of the 
town; to procure the insertion of an article in 
the warrant for the next town meeting to see if 
the town will take action under this law; and 
finally, to secure a vote which shall ensure to 
your town the gift of $100 worth of books from 


| the State. 


The members of the Commission are C. B. 
Tillinghast, State Library, Boston; Samuel S. 
Green, Free Public Library, Worcester; Henry 
S. Nourse, South Lancaster; Miss E. P. Sohier, 
Beverly ; and Miss Anna E. Ticknor, 41 Marlbor- 
ough Street, Boston 

The desire of the members of the Commision 
is to be helpful to you in every way in their pow- 
er, and they invite every person who has an in- 
terest in the formation of a free public library to 
call upon them, freely, for any advice or assist- 
ance at their command. 

The following forms have also been prepared : 

SUGGESTIONS AND FORMS, 

In order to secure a free public library for 
your town, please note the following sugges- 
tioms : 

1. Have an article inserted in the warrant for 
your next town mecting “ To see if the town will 
elect a board of library trustees and appropriate 
the money necessary to secure the gift of One 
Hundred Dollars’ worth of books from the 
State.” 

2. The board of trustees may consist of any 
number of persons divisible by three, and they 
must be elected by ballot, one-third to serve for 
one year, one-third for two years, and one-third 
for three years. (See chapter 304, Acts of 1888, 
as amended by chapter 112, Acts of 1889.) 

3. The amount of money to be annually pro- 
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vided by the town to secure the gift of one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of books is not less than $15 
if the last-assessed valuation of the town is less 
than $250,000 ; $25 if the valuation is less than 
$1,000,000 and not less than $250,000; and $50 if 
the valuation is $1,000,000 or over. Suitable 
provision must be made for the care, custody, and 
distribution of the books. (See chapter 347, 
Acts of 1890.) 

The following blank forms are appended for a 
proper certification of the action of the town: 

CERTIFICATE OF TOWN CLERK, 

To the Free Public Library Commission : 

I hereby certify that ata legal town meeting of 
the town of,.... , held on the. ....day of 

1891, the following. named pe rsons were 
elected by ballot a board of library trustees for 
the terms Specified against each name: 


I further certify that the last-assessed valuation 
of the town is........, and that the town voted to 
provide an annual sum of not less than........ 
dollars for the care and maintenance of a free 
public library. 

“Town Clerk 
CERTIFICATE OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES, 

The board of library trustees of the town of 

«+ee.s.shereby certify that they have made the 


following provision for the care, custody, and dis- | 


tribution of the books presented by the State. 
| Here state in detail what room has been pro- 
vided, and what other provisions have been 
made. | 


THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE, 


Nov. 20, 1824, several gentlemen were incorpo- 
rated as The Brooklyn Apprentices’ Library Asso- 
sociation, and on July 4, 1525, the corner-stone of 


the first building owned by the Association was | 


laid by General Lafayette. Asearly as 1835 the As- 


sociation had outgrown its original quarters, and 


the Institution was removed to its present site on 
Washington Street, then the centre of the wealth 
and culture of the city. 

To broaden the scope of the Association, an 
amended charter was granted by the Legislature 
in 1843, and the name therein changed to Brook- 


lyn Institute. For many years following the In- | 
| through lectures and collections in art and science, 


stitute was a most important factor in the social, 
literary, scientific, and educational life of Brook- 
lyn. Its library had a large circulation; its 


public hall was the scene of many social and his- | 


toric gatherings, and from its platform were 
heard such eminent scientific men as Agassiz, 
Dana, Gray, Henry, Morse, Mitchell, Torrey, 
Guyot, and Cooke; such learned divines as Doc- 
tors McCosh, Hitchcock, Storrs and Buddington, 
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building, which had been heavily mortgaged, 
the trustees free from all encumbrance, and 
through his will, made known to the Board of 
Directors on November 28, 1851, shortly after 
his decease, he bequeathed to the Institute $27,000 
as a permanent endowment fund. 

For several years, however, prior to 1567, 
owing to the erection of the Academy of Music 
and other public buildings, the Institute building 
began to be regarded as behind the times. The 
entrance was faulty and its interior arrangements 
were bad. The income of the building was 
dwindling to a low figure, and the support of the 
free library was thus becoming inadequate. Un- 
der these circumstances the Directors remodelled 
the building in 1867, at an expense of about 
$30,000, a part of which was raised by Life Mem- 
bership subscriptions of $50 and $100, and the 
balance by a mortgage on the building For 
twenty years past (1867 - §7) this indebtedness has 
necessitated the application of the entire income 
from the rent of the building and from the Gra- 
ham Endowment Fund to the payment of the 
interest and the principal of the debt. Final 
payment on the mortgage was made early in 
1887. 

The causes of the inactivity of the Institute 
during the past 20 years are therefore appar- 
ent. The most that it was able to do was to 
circulate its library, keep up its classes in draw- 
ing, and provide for the annual address on the 
22d of February. Freed from debt it once more 
was able to use the income from its funds for 
their legitimate purposes, and to become an im- 
portant agent in the work of education in the 
city. 

The property of the Institute now consists of 
the Institute building and land, a library of 
15,000 volumes, and Endowment Funds of 
$46,000. These last comprise the $27,000 be- 
queathed by Mr. Graham, the Carey Fund of 
$10,000 for the support of the library, and an in- 
crement of $9000 realized through premiums on 
the sale of bonds. The average income of the En- 
dowment Funds is now a trifle under five per 
cent. 

During the year 1887—-’8 a new era in the his- 
tory of the Institute was inaugurated. It was 
determined to make the property of the Institute 
the nucleus of a broad and comprehensive insti- 
tution for the advancement of science and art, 
and its membership a large and active association, 
laboring not only for the advancement of knowl- 
edge, but also for the education of the people 


as Boston has the Lowell Institute, a Society of 
Natural History, and an Art Museum ; Philadel- 
phia has the Franklin Institute, an Academy of 
Sciences, and a Gallery of Fine Arts, and New 


| York has the Metropolitan Museum and the 


and such defenders of the liberties of the people | 
croscopical Society joined the Institute in a body 


as Phillips, Sumner, Garrison, Emerson, Edward 
Everett, Starr King, Henry W. Bellows, E. H. 
Chapin, and Henry Ward Beecher. 

On July 4, 1848, Mr. A: Graham presented the 


American Museum. 

During the first first 15 months after the re- 
organization of the Institute a membership of 
450 persons was recorded. The Brooklyn Mi- 


with 64 members, and became the Department of 
Microscopy. The American Astronomical So- 
ciety, whose members resided mostly in New York 


; 
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and Brooklyn, became the Department of Astron 
omy, with 32 members, The Brooklyn Entomo- 
logical Society united with the Institute, and be 
came the Entomological Department, with 41 
members. The Linden Camera Club of Brooklyn 
became the Department of Photography, with 26 
Departments of Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Zodlogy, and Ar 
cheology were successively formed. Each of the 
above twelve departments began holding monthly 
meeti.gs. The permanent funds and property 
of the Institute were increased $2600. Addi- 
tions were made to the library, and its circula- 
tion increased from a rate of 28,000 to 50,000 per 
year. The lecture courses were fully attended. 
The classes in drawing were enlarged, and a gen 
eral citizens’ movement to secure Museums of 
Art and Science was inaugurated. 

The general! library of the Institute comprises 
about 16,000 volumes, and is the oldest public 
library of the city. 
gifts by public-spirited citizens of old Brooklyn 
village, it has contained much that is valuable in 
the way of local history, and many volumes 
valuable for their age and rarity. Naturally 
it is rich in first American editions, and it 
possesses an unusually full collection of early 
travels and explorations, and of old French and 
English plays. The character of the collection 
is, however, general, the whole field of literature, 
in its broadest sense, being represented with tol- 
erable impartiality. 

The general library is free to any responsible 
resident of Brooklyn, and the books are loaned 
for home use. The libraries of the departments, 
some of which possess valuable special collec- 
tions, are for consultation only, and are open 
only to members of the Institute. The circu- 
lating library is open from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
daily. 

The circulation of books during the past year 
has been 55,611. 

A card catalogue has been made of all the 
books added to the library since the printed cata- 
logue of 1886 was issued. 1443 volu are 
represented in the card catalogue by at and 
title entries, with added entries under the sub- 
jects of biography and literary criticism. It has 
seemed advisable to defer the making of a gen- 
eral subject catalogue, that the work of reorgan- 
izing and classifying the older collections of 
works might be the more rapidly completed and 
the daily routine of the library reduced to an 
orderly system. 

The number of volumes added to the library 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, by purchase, is 573. The gifts 
in the same time have been 364 volumes, 177 
pamphlets. 

The membership of the library has undergone 
a marked change within the past year or two, 
Che number of persons inquiring for tales of ad 
venture and worthless fiction has steadily de- 
creased, while t © number of readers demanding 
the best works on science, literature, and art has 
greatly increased. Of the 3800 readers now 
using the library a very large proportion read 
only the best works that the library contains. 

The influence of the lecture courses of the In- 


members. 
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stitute on the character of the reading has been 
very marked. 

The 22 volumes on Dante and his period were 
in constant demand for several months during 
and after the delivery of the lectures on Dante 
by Professor Davidson. On electrical subjects 
the volumes were continually sought during the 
lectures of Professor Spice. The writings of New- 
man, Arnold, Ruskin, Pater, Jeffries, and Steven 
son were put in rapid circulation by the lectures of 
Mr. Percival Chubb. The lectures on geology, 
archeology, and other sciences have caused a cor- 
responding demand. 

It is but natural that the development of the 
library of the Institute should be in connection 
with the general educational work which the In- 
stitute is doing. ‘This fact should be borne in 
mind in the future growth of the library. Several 
large and valuable libraries have grown up in the 


city since the foundation of the Institute library, 


Formed originally largely of | 


| 


each serving its own special function. It would 
be superfluous, therefore, for the Institute to de- 
velop its library on the plan of any of these. 
But a library administered in close relation with 
the liberally extended educational work of the 
Institute has a special and unique opportunity 
for usefulness, such as is not possessed by the 
usual form of public library. More and more it 
is being recognized that public libraries are great 
engines, powerful for vast injury or infinite ben- 
efit, according to the books they contain and the 
use that is made of them. To interest the public 
in great and important subjects is the high func- 
tion of the Institute — to supply, while the appe- 
tite is keen, the food which will develop interest 
into knowledge and productiveness, is the great 
work of the Institute library. 

Since the fire of Sept. 12, which destroyed all 
of the building but the ground tloor containing the 
library, the latter has been closed to the public, 
and will remain closed for an indefinite period. 
The support of the library was largely from 
rentals obtained from the building, and these 
ceasing, the Directors feel unable to carry it on 
as a free public library. When they reopen, the 
idea is to dispose of the lighter literature, and to 
form a library for students and specialists. 


BIBLIOLOGY, 


“ My scintillant and learned friend, the Doctor, 
who for years graced the Greek chair at the Uni 
versity, and whose name is a household word 
among the scholars, as his presence is a ray of 
sunlight wherever he appears, contributes this 
supplement to the lexicon of the book-lover. 
The general reader will skip this passage ; the 
bibliophile will thank him : 


Bibliodam a book-fiend or demon 

Bibliophag 1 

Rit a book-eater or devourer 
iphage, | 

B joleter 


a book-destroyer, ravager, or waster 


iyvos a book-pest or lagruc 
B estes, | 

a book-plunderer or robber 
Bi klept, 
Bibliocharybdis: a Charybdis of books 
Biblioript one who throws books around, 


— The Story of My House, George H. Ellwanger. 
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CONTAGION IN BOOKS, 


THE Commercial advertiser some time ago 
printed a collection of opinions on this subject 
beginning with some collected by Mr. W. F. 
Poole : 

Dr. H: W. Baker, Secretary of the Board of 
Health of the State of Michigan, had treated two 
cases in which the patients had contracted scarlet 
fever, one where the disease was transmitted by a 
book, and the other where it had been conveyed 
by means of a letter. 

Dr. J. D. Plunkett, President of the Tennessee 
Board of Health, was cognizant of an instance in 
which smallpox was carried in a book in paper 
covers borrowed from a house which had been 
visited by the malady. Dr. John S. Billings, the 
late Surgeon-General of the United States army, 
had heard of the transmission of smallpox in a 
similar way and credited the report, and Dr. C: 
F. Folsom, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Health, made a report of like purport. 

Five other physicians confirmed the views of 
these four, theoretically. Dr. S: A. Green, city 
physician of Boston, had known of no case of the 
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| maladies, however, we put them upon the roof 


| malady be scarlet fever. 


kind, and in 4300 cases of smallpox, every one | 


of which he had traced as far as possible, no in- 
stance had occurred which he was able to connect 


with the use of books from the public library. | 
| any known and retain their qualities indefinitely. 


Dr. C. B. White, of New Orleans, gave similar 
testimony in connection with yellow fever in his 
environment, and Professor Robert N. Tooker, 
of Cincinnati, wrote that by the thousands of let- 
ters received in that city from districts infected 
with that disease, no case of it had been commu- 
nicated. A good part of this mail matter, how- 
ever, was disinfected more or less effectually. 

Of the librarians, Justin Winsor, of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, thought there was no danger, 
but took precautions to prévent aspersions upon 
the library in time of the prevalence of smallpox. 
W: T. Peoples, of the New York Mercantile Li 
brary, reported that he disinfected books brought 
from suspected houses. J: E. Edmands, of the 
Philadelphia Mercantile Library, did nothing of 
the kind against smallpox, but none of his twenty 
assistants contracted it, and Mr. Poole himself, in 
all his wide experience, had never known of a 
case of such infection. He kept in touch with 
the Board of Health, however, and practised and 
advised disinfection in suspicious circumstances. 

The report of the librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library in 1882 contained the following statement: 

“It is a fact worthy of notice, that during the 
recent severe scourge from contagious diseases 


which taxed to the utmost the resources of the | 


health department of the city, no case of transmis- 
sion of the disease was traced to a library book 
and no suspicion was raised that it had occurred.” 

Librarian Schwartz, of the Apprentices’ Library, 
yesterday said to a Commercial reporter: 

‘* The fears which these people are exciting are 
utterly baseless. We never had any reason to 
even suspect trouble from the cause referred to. 
One of our assistants died from the effects of a 
contagious disease some years ago, but it was in 
no way attributable to handling books. When we 
take back books which we have reason to think 


and air them.” 

Protessor Joseph E, Winters, of the Medical 
College of the University of the City of New York, 
who has had a very extensive clinical experience, 
said : 

“It is very important that books which have 
been in a room where a contagious disease hasce- 
veloped, and particularly where they have been 
in the hands of the sick person, should be disin- 
fected in an effective manner, particularly if the 
When I have to treat 
this complaint in the course of my practice I al- 
ways suggest that such copies of books be pro- 
vided for the patient’s entertainment as may be 
destroyed without great loss when he is done 
with them, and invariably insist that this disposi- 
tion be made ofthem. ‘The course of the disease 
is long, the subject is confined to his room, and 
books constitute his principal resource to pass 
the time. Light is important to scarlet fever, 
although a darkened room is used in case of mea- 
sles. The disease is communicable certainly for 
three or four weeks, and sometimes for five or six. 
Of late years the English rule is to keep the 
patient interned for the last-mentioned space of 
time. Here the term of four weeks is required, 
but this should be extended to six. Scarlet fever 
germs have the greatest tenacity of existence of 


An illustration of this and of the readiness with 
which the complaint is communicated occurred at 
the residence of Sir T: Watson, in England. After 
a child had died in his house from the effects of 
scarlet fever the place was closed for two years, 
and upon its being reopened a maid pulled opena 
drawer, and, finding within it a red flannel ban- 
dage, playfully wound it around her own neck. 


| The thing had been used by the child two years 


before and carried the disease in such force as to 
give it to the maid. 

‘The germ of measles is volatile, but not of 
sufficient vitality to be readily carried inthe man- 
ner referred to, although it might easily happen to 
be. Neither phthisis nor typhoid fever would be 
so conveyed. Diphtheria might well be, although 
it is not so contagious as scarlet fever. 

“ The usual disinfectant is sulphurous acid gas 
produced in whatever way. I think it should be 
applied under the direction of the Board of Health, 
or some official sanitary agency. Live steam is 
also efficient.” 

A prominent bacteriologist, while saying that 
he thought that particularly no mischief was 
likely to result from the transfer of books, re- 
marked that the precaution of disinfection was 
advisable for several reasons, not the least of 
which was to give popular confidence and allay 
apprehension in time of epidemics. He said : 

“ Sulpbur has heretofore been most in use as 
a disinfectant, but there are some people who 
doubt its certainty in effecting the desired result. 
Live steam is the system now coming into favor. 
Dry heat up to 120° is that used in the purifica- 
tion of mail matter and like objects that cannot 
be subjected to steam treatment. I gegard this 
as the least satisfactory of all the processes, how- 
ever, although its use has been very general in 


have been exposed to the influence of infectious ' the past.” 
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State Librarn Associations. 


CONNECTICUT STATE LIBRARY ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

BETWEEN twenty and thirty persons met, Feb. 
23, in the New Haven Free Library to organize 
a State Library Association. Mayor Sargent 
made an address of welcome. Mr. Van Name, of 
the Yale University Library, was appvinted tem- 
porary chairman, and a committee was chosen to 
report on a constitution, which was adopted. It 
provides that the association shall be called the 
Connecticut State Library Association, that its 
object shall be the promotion of library interests, 
that any person may become a member on pay- 
ment of fifty cents annually, that three meetings 
shall be held annually —in February, May, and 
October —and that the officers shall be a presi- 
dent, five vice-presidents, a secretary, assistant 
secretary, and treasurer, to be chosen by ballot 
at the annual meeting in February. The officers 
chosen are: President, Addison Van Name, of 
New Haven ; Vice-Presidents, Walter Learned, of 


London, Frank B. Gay, of Hartford, Willis K. | 


Stetson, of New Haven, Charles D. Hine, of the 
State Board of Education, and Louise M, Car- 
rington, of Winsted; Secretary, Caroline M. 
Hewins, of Hartford; Assistant Secretary, Mrs. 
Martha Todd Hill, of Stonington; Treasurer, 
William J. Hills, of Bridgeport. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Hartford, on Decoration Day, 
May 30. 

WISCONSIN STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

A MEETING was held in the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at Madison, 
Wis., Feb. 11, to form a library association. 
There were present representatives of the State 
Historical Society, State University, Department 
of Public Instruction, and of some of the public 
libraries of the State, and several gentlemen 
prominent in educational affairs. The following 
constitution was adopted: 

CONSTITUTION, 


1. NAME. This Association shall be called the | 


** Wisconsin State Library Association.’ 

2. Onjecr. Its object shall be to promote the 
library interests of the State of Wisconsin. 

3. MEMBERS. Any person interested in promo- 
ting the object of the Association may become a 
member by vote of the Executive Board, and pay- 
ment to the Treasurer of the annual assessment. 

4. Orricers. The officers of the Association 
shall consist of a President, Vice Presidents, a 
Secretary, anda Treasurer, to be elected by ballot 
at the annual meeting. The President, First 
Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer shall 


constitute the Executive Board, which shall have 
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| power to act for the Association in intervals be- 
tween its meetings. 

5. Meetincs. The Association shall hold an- 
nual meetings at such times and places as the Ex- 
ecutive Board may designate. The Executive 
Board may also call other meetings, and fix the 
times and places. 

| 6. Durs AND Depts. The annual assessment 
shall be fifty cents. No officer, committee, or 
member of the Association shall incur any debt 
in its name, nor shall the Treasurer make ary 
payment, unless authorized by specific vote of the 
Executive Board. 

7. AMENDMENTS. This Constitution may be 
amended by three-fourths vote of those present 
at any stated meeting, notice of the proposed 
change having been giveninthe call for the meet- 
ing. 

The following officers were elected, they to con- 
stitute the Executive Board: President, K. A. 
Linderfelt, Milwaukee ; Vice-President, Reuben 
G. Thwaites, Madison; Secretary, F. A. Hutchins, 
Beaver Dam. The first annual conference will 
be held in Madison, Wednesday afternoon and 
evening, March tr. 

All citizens of the State who are inter 


ested in library work are cordially invited to 
j attend. The Association aims to help to estab 
lish new libraries, as well as to aid those now in 
| existence. Teachers and school-officers who are 
interested in public school libraries are especially 
requested to attend. No formal program has 
been prepared, but practical questions in all lines 
of library work will be discussed, and the future 
| course of the Association will be outlined. The 
| Library Bureau of Boston, has promised to send 


a line of library supplies for exhibition. 


New Dork Library Club. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the New York Library 
Club was held ‘at three o'clock, Feb. 12, at the 
Long Island Historical Society in Brooklyn. 

A welcome was extended by its President, Rev 

Richard S. Storrs, D.D., who spoke substantially 
| as follows : 

“This word of welcoine will detain you but 
two or three minutes, and you need not fear that 
| it will expand into*the traditional clergyman's 

hour. Iam glad to meet those who take charge 
| of books. They are the workers who help all 
| other literary workers, I rejoice that the cour- 
| tesies of libraries are so widely extended. The 
| literary, worker in any place, by consulting the 
catalogues of libraries, can find the book he im 
| mediately wants, can take a general survey of the 
libraries of the country, and at once place his 


hand upon the work he needs, | greatly rejoice 
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in this added facility. I rejoice to meet libra- 
rians because, too, my personal relations with 
them have been so intimate and friendly. For 
many years Prof. Charles C. Jewett was my inti- 
mate friend, and from him I derived enthusiasm 
for the office and character of the librarian. 

** A great deal is to be learned from the backs of 
books. I have often been left with nothing else to 
do but to study them while waiting for some per- 


son whom it was necessary for me to see, and | 


those names and titles were to me illuminated, 
recalling authors and subjects of which the very 
thought was refreshment and delight. 

‘* There is a great deal of intellectual education 
in the work of the librarian; an education often 
rich, and of great discipline to character. That 
minute excellence, that careful accuracy which 
characterizes the librarian’s work in the matter 
of names and punctuation, and all allied details, 
constitutes valuable training of character. The 
inimitable beauty of the Parthenon was discov- 
ered to lie in its delicate curved lines, almost im- 
perceptible, and long unnoted. And this minute 
accuracy of eye and mind and finger — this elegant 
accuracy — is a discipline of character, a discipline 
of patience. We who enrich ourselves, who re- 
fresh ourselves with the results of all this labor, 
little think bow much has gone to the making of 
a siugle page of the catalogue on which our eyes 
rest. That is a great word of the New Testa- 
ment, ‘In your patience possess ye your souls.’ 
No profession, unless it is that of the clergyman, 
calls for so great an.exercise of patience as yours. 
I thank you for the results which I have enjoyed 


from your profession, and rejoice that it con- | 


stantly becomes more eminent and honorable. I 
have often wished that some competent librarian, 
who has the insight to judge of a book by aglance 


at its title, might be authorized to pronounce | 


judgment onall our books, and, if it failed to reach 
the standard of excellence, might burn it on the 
spot.” 

Cordial applause followed Dr. Storrs’ kindly 
and appreciative words, 


The following members were elected : Mrs. C: | 


Alex. Nelson and Mr. G: Watson Cole. 

The Constitution, as amended at the last meet- 
ing, was read and adopted without further dis- 
cussion, 

By vote of the club the printing of the present 
list of membership and the officers of the club, 


with the revised constitution, was referred to the | 


Executive Committee with power, 
President Baker announced the subject of the 
paper for the afternoon, ‘‘ The Science of Books,” 
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| by Ernest C. Richardson. Ph.D., Librarian of the 
College of New Jersey, Princeton. 

Dr. Richardson. —— 1 beg to remind the Presi- 
dent that more than half a dozen subjects were 
submitted to him for choice, such as “ Periodical! 
Check Lists,” ‘‘ The Shelf Catalogue,” a new 
system of notation, and other equally new and 
original topics of an intensely practical character, 


but he insisted upon something of a bibliographi- 
cal nature. It seems to be the fate of a librarian 
| that when he is deeply immersed inthe scholastic 
| side of things, the Director of the Library School 
| shall demand something on ‘‘ Library devices,” 
| and when he is immersed in business the Presi- 
| dent of the Library Club requires of him abstrac- 
tions. 

The paper demonstrated the existence of a 
science of books, presenting many likenesses and 
parallelisms of method and constitution to the 
natural sciences, but ranking as far above them 
as human thought is above rocks and stones. 

Mr. Baker. — In listening to the paper I have 


tween bibliology and bibliography. The one 
branch is devoted to the identification of the in- 
dividual species, while the other is concerned with 
the question of how it came into existence. and its 
history asa genus. The side of books which in- 
terests me most is that of literary history, the 
history of the thought. But the science of books 
deals with their physical characteristics as well, 
such as paper, print, and binding. 

Dr. Richardson, — Under Bibliology I include 
everything relating to books. The critical process 
goes side by side with the practical or analytic 
process, up to discrimination by subject, philo- 


sophical history and criticism. 
The President called on Mr. Swift, of the 
Massachusetts Library Club, who was present as 


a guest. 

Mr, Swift spoke of the evident enthusiasm of 
the New York Library Club, the warmth and cor- 
diality manifest in the general atmosphere of the 
city, and the delightful character of the hos- 
pitalities extended to its library workers, «s 


evinced by the august character of the society in 
whose building the club was met. He spoke with 
regret of the cooler temperature prevailing in 
| Boston, and the unhappiness of library work when 

there was a lack of sympathy between subordi- 


| nates and those in authority. 

| President Baker. The Library Club extends 

| from New Haven on the north to Princeton on 
the south, and for this meeting at least we include 

| Philadelphia as well, which does not suffer from 


failed to apprehend clearly the distinction be-’ 
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frigidity, if one may judge from the University of 
Pennsylvania meeting recently held — a gala oc- 
casion for college librarians. 

Mr. Montgomery. —\f Mr. Swift finds it cold in 
Boston, he would be reduced to goose-flesh in 
Philadelphia. The University of Pennsylvania 
meeting was not an example of normal heat. 
The foreign element made it mount considerably. 
Miss James and I are pushing the organization of 
a state association; the frigidity is giving way; we 
have 50 members, but the work isvery slow. As 
instances of remarkable classification —-a subject 


touched upon in the paper—a Philadelphia library 


of 70,000 v. divides by size, while the American 
Philosophical Society places in the order in which 
books are issued ; so you will sometimes find one 
edition of a book in one room and another two 
or three rooms beyond. The University of 
Pennsylvania doubtless has the best library build- 
ing south of New York, and we soon hope to 
have in Philadelphia Library Extension, the 
Library phase of University Extension, in which 
I hold all libraries should take a deep interest. 

Mr. Swift. — By placing books just as they 
come in, it would be possible to save $30,000 on 
iron merely in the new Public Library building, 
and such a proposition is being considered by the 
trustees. 

Dr. Richardson. —\t would cost them twice 
that within a few years. 

Mr. Swift. —t is not the proposition of any 
librarian. 

Mr. Peoples reported his new building not suf- 
ficiently progressed to give any report of as yet. 

Miss Tuttle described the character of the 
Long Island Historical Society's Library, whose 
name was somewhat misleading, as it did not con- 
sist entirely of the history of Long Island. The 
librarians found a great demand for genealogical 
works, the interest people were taking in their 
grandfathers being striking. A spec ialty was 
made of giving personal help in research. 

President Baker. — We all wish to hear from the 
last addition to the sisterhood of libraries, the 
Jersey City Public. 

Mr. Cole. —It is in the formative state ; the 


nucleus was the old High School Library, from | 


which we received sooo v. Large orders are 
out, and we have 800 v. on the shelves. We are 
trying to get a staff together, and hope to be in 
full blast, as regards the work, in another fort- 
night. 

President Baker. — 1 should like to know what 
they are doing down at Princeton, 

Dr. Richardson, — My words are taking more 
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! 
than their share of your attention, We have Le 
gun some radical reforms. 

I advise you all to give your books a consecu- 
tive number. The result is interesting, and the 
numbering machines are the prettiest plaything 
in the world. 62,000 v. are numbered, and I esti 
mate about 20,000 more. For the shelf catalogu 
lam using Shannon files, which allow insertion 
at any point without difficulty or loss of time, and 
save four or five hundred per cent. of the labor. 
There are several other devices I am playing with 
| and enjoying very much. 

President Bak 
thing which will 


er. We are glad to learn of any- 
save four or five hundred per 
cent. of the work. We feel pretty well satisfied 
when we can save a hundred 

Mr. Hill. 


they were getting ondown there. Oh,” he said 
, 


I asked a Princeton professor how 


| Richardson is making things hum. found 
10,000 volumes that we didn’t know we had,” 
Mr. Werder reported rapid advancement on the 
cataloguing at Yale The lower reference hall, 
with its 25,000 v., was completed. As an ev 
interest in libraries, 


dence of the wide spreading 
President Baker instanced the recent visit of Mme 
Sara Bernhardt at Columbia College 

It was voted that as the annual dues under the 
new constitution were not payable until the next 
November meeting, that an assessment of ‘so 
cents be levied on all members, with the excep- 
tion of those elected at or since the November 


meeting of 1890, whose initiation fee covered all 


requirements. 


The meeting then adjourned from the hall of the 
Society, and the members of the club spent a 
| social half hour or more in the beautiful library 
and in inspecting the curiosities of the museum, 

M. I. CRANDALL, S 


Licviews. 

FuMAGALLI, Giuseppe. Utilita, storia ed oggetto 
dell’ insegnamento bibliografico. Bologna, 
+ [1] p. O. (Estratto dal periodico 
L’ Universita, Nov. — Dic., 1800.) 

From time to time the LinkAkyY JOURNAL has 
called attention to the rapid progress of Italian 
libraries in recent years,to the boldness with which 
| modern methods of 

accepted and mediwvalism cleared at a leap. The 
| dissolution of the monasteries gave opportunity 
not only for gathering their literary treasures to 


gether into well-centralized depositories, but for 


library adn.inistration were 


1 more tar-react ing reform as well, name y that 

of getting rid of incompetent or dishonest cura 

tors and appointing young men with high ideals 
| to the new posts. 
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It was quickly understood that some definite 
provision must be made for training young peo- 
ple in the technicalities of library work, in order 
to get the first thing needful in such reform, an 
adequate supply of competent librarians and as- 
sistants. Instead, however, of attaching a chair 
of bibliography to one of the universities, as was 
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tion at Columbia is mentioned as showing how 

well feminine talent is adapted to library work. 
The last chapter of the pamphlet outlines a suit- 

able course of university instruction, somewhat 


| similar to that of the Albany Library School, but 


advised by the minister Bargoni in 1869, the com- | 


mission charged with the task of reorganizing the 
libraries was content to recommend that biennial 
courses in paleography and bibliology be opened 
in each of the national libraries themselves. 

Some such provision was made in the first A’¢go- 
/amento, and in 1876 it was extended by author- 
izing the appointment of two professors to give a 
two years’ course in library economy and allied 
subjects in the Vittorio Emanuele at Rome, and in 
other libraries wherever practicable. The course 
was to be open not only to library employees but 
to graduates of lyceums generally. 

It seems, however, that little came of all this, 


and after ten years a revision of the rules was is- | 
| this amount be saved in some other direction this 


sued, by which a school of library economy was 
attached to each of the two “ national central” 
libraries of Rome and Florence. Again there was 
much talk and little work. The new decree last- 
ed some three years, was abrogated, and now it 
appears that Italy is without a library school at 
all. 

The Regolamento of 1886 was edited by Giu- 
seppe Fumagalli, now librarian of the Brera at 
Milan, whose energetic work is familiar to us in 
America. Ina pamphlet recently published Sig. 
Fumagalli criticises the inefficiency of these suc- 


pruning off some of the fads, and adding work of 
a more scholarly nature. HORACE KEPHART. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. Report 
regarding the receipt, distribution, and sale of 
public documents on behalf of the Government 
by the Department of the Interior, 1889 — ’go. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1891. 
94 p. O. 

Mr. Ames's report is as interesting as usual. In 


| regard to the proposal to add to the documents 


cessive enactments with patriotic severity, and | 


presents . strong argument for returning to the 
original idea of making instruction in bibliography 


a part of the university curriculum instead of a | 


pendicle to libraries already overburdened with 
responsibilities. 

It is no part of my purpose to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the subject, because I think there is 
little doubt in the minds of librarians as to the 
necessity of special training for assistants, and the 
advisability of making bibliography a university 
study. But I do wish to call attention to the fact 


that we have in Sig. Fumagalli’s pamphlet a | 


convenient and able synthesis of the arguments 
in favor of Zsuch instruction which will repay 
perusal. It is one thing to have a conviction, 
and quite another to be able to defend it on 
the spur of the moment. People who ought to 
know better are constantly bothering us with 
plans, objections, arguments, based upon the as- 
sumption that anybody can be a librarian or li- 
brary assistant without special training or illumi- 
nation from on high. This misconception is about 
as prevalent — certainly as frequently expressed 
and more annoying — inseats of academic culture 
as in “ the wild and woolly West.” Anepigram- 
matic answer can scarcely be given to everybody; 
but, if we must argue, it is well to cover the whole 
ground without waste of words. 

It is gratifying to learn that, in the opinion of 
an Italian librarian, America shares with Germany 
the honor of having made most progress in bib- 
liographical education. The labors of Dziatzko, 
Davis, Dewey, and Harris are singled out as en- 
couraging examples, and Miss Hutchins’s instruc- 


sent to depositories some very important books 
published by various departments but not includ- 
ed in the ‘‘ Congressional Documents,” he says : 

“A careful estimate as to the expense of adding 
these fixes the cost at not more than $15,000 an- 
nually. If it were essential or important that 


could readily be accomplished by excluding from 
miscellaneous and executive documents of the two 
Houses many papers that are of merely tempo- 
rary value, and which donot deserve to be bound 
up for permanent preservation. This is true em- 
phatically of mere resolutions introduced in either 
House, and which are included among the 
miscellaneous documents of the same. It would 
seem that these resolutions might with entire 
propriety take the form of bills or joint resolu- 
tions, and so cease to be included among the 
miscellaneous documents. In this way the bulk 
of miscellaneous and executive documents might 
be largely reduced, lessening the cost, at least in 
the matter of binding, and rendering it much 
more feasible to prepare a satisfactory compre- 
hensive index of public document. 

“It is probable that a careful scrutiny of papers 
presented to Congress of the class usually incor- 
porated in the executive and miscellaneous docu- 
ments and reports of the two Houses with refer- 
ence to their permanent value and to the wisdom 
of their being printed and bound in the Congres- 
sional set of documents, would result in excluding 
from this set a large number of such papers, which 
could be printed for temporary use, and thus ma- 
terially reduce the bulk of bound public docu- 
ments and the expense of their publication. It 
is, however, almost if not quite impossible for 
the members of the committees of the two Houses 
of Congress having supervision of this matter 
to conduct such scrutiny, as they are so burdened 
with Congressional duties of vastly greater im- 
portance that but little if any time is left for a 
critical examination of documents presented for 
publication. Under these circumstances it is sug- 
gested whether it would not be wise for Congress 
to provide for the appointment of a special com- 
mission, consisting of three thoroughly compe- 
tent persons, whose business it should be to exam- 
ine all documents presented to Congress, and de- 
cide upon those which are of sufficient importance 
for permanent preservation in bound form, leav- 
ing all others to be printed in more convenient 
form for the temporary use of Congress, and of 
the Departments of the Government. To this 


4 
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same commission might be intrusted the duty of 
preparing the index of the several series of Con 
gressional documents, and also a comprehensive 
index of all the publications of the Government, 
to this extent relieving the committees of Con- 
gress now having charge of the matter, and at the 
same time securing economy in the matter of 
public printing, and the preparation of a satisfac- 
tory index of public documents.” 

On the roth census he says: 

“The further the distribution of this important 
series of documents proceeds the larger is the 
number of duplicate orders given, showing more 
conclusively each month the importance of hav- 
ing the distribution, especially of all valuable and 
costly publications of the Government, made 
through one office, by which, through a proper 
system of registration, all duplication can be pre- 
vented,” 

On the Bureau of Public Documents he says : 

‘** It is therefore hoped that in immediate prox- 
imity to the new Government Printing Office, 
which it is proposed soon toerect, it may be found 
possible also to provide a suitable building for 
the storage of all documents published for the 
benefit of the people at large, whether the distri- 
bution be made upon the order of members of 
Congress or of the executive officers of the Gov- 
ernment. It is believed that such provision for 


the distribution of the publications of the Gov- | 


ernment will be satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned, and that there would result a very large 
saving annually to the Government.” 

Sut the most important matter treated of is the 
General Index of public documents. Mr. Ames 
not only repeats his recommendation of last year 
that such an index be made, but prints a number 
of letters from librarians in support of it, and 
gives a specimen of such an index (about 1000 
entries in 72 pages), asking for criticismson the 
form. The suggestion of the LipRARY JOURNAI 
would be that it should be printed in a more con- 
densed form, not giving any less information, but 
giving it in less space. With 72 pages to every 
1000 entries the index to the Congressional docu- 
ments would soon fill an alcove. C: A. C. 


INDEX to recent reference lists. No. 4, 1890, by 
W: Coolidge Lane. Cambridge, Mass., 1891. 
(Library of Harvard University. Bibliograph- 
ical contributions No. 40.) 25 p. 1. O. 

This 4th list of Mr. Lane’s illustrates well the 
growth of bibliography. The three former lists 
contain together 28 pages, while this single one 
contains 25. Like its predecessors, it isa key to 
a great amount of buried information, and is as 
valuable for its subject as is the Co-operative 
Index for periodicals. In all, about rooo refer- 
ences are given, covering a range of subject 
which is really surprising. Such lists could only 
be compiled in a great library, and it is fortunate 
to the whole profession that a man who is will- 
ing to do the great amount of work necessitated 
is connected with such an institution, P.L. F 


TorPmcaL outline of the courses in constitutional 
and political history of the United States, given 
at Harvard College, in the academic year 1889 
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uw 


yt, by Albert Bushnell Hart. Cambridge 
1899, 
“This ‘ Outline,’ ’’ so Prof. Hart tells us, “ is 
prepared for the use of students in the history 
of the U.S. ... They are expected to keep it 
before them during the lectures as an analysis of 
the subject | 


u liscussion, Outside the lect- 
ure-room it is intended to aid the student in 
various ways: it is a summary of the course ; it 
indicates precisely the reading necessary in con- 


nection with each topic, and references more de- 
tailed are often introduced as a guide to the in- 
vestigation of a particular topic, deeper than is 


necessary in the work of the class.” But in pre- 
paring this elaborate outline, and appending to 
it the sources of information bearing on each 
subject, Prof. Hart has produced a work of much 
value to the outside student and to the librarian. 
The period of history 1783-1861 is divided into 
711 different phases, with references to the page 
of the various standard works which treat of it. 
Naturally, the scope of the work does not permit 
of reference to a large class of valuable matter 
and if it is to be criticised, it would be on the 
grounds that it is almost entirely made up of ref- 
erences to historical compilations and history at 
second-hand, rather than to the original sources 
themselves. Thus, as a type-case, the references 
for the Bank of North America are to such poor 
and inaccurate authorities as Bolle’s Financial His- 
tory, Bancroft, Hildreth, and the fairly good ar- 
ticle in Lalor’s Cyclopadia, while no attention is 
called to the very valuable information in Ham- 
ilton’s works, or to the pamphlets of James Wil- 
son, Gouverneur Morris, Thomas Paine, John 
Witherspoon, William Barton, and Tench Fran 
cis. But, naturally, these references must be 
limited to the Harvard College Library, or at 
least to the books accessible in and about Boston, 
and so the work is of necessity made up chiefly 
of the easily obtainable books, which really adds 
to its value as far as the ordinary library is con- 
cerned. 

We wish that, by some arrangement, these lists 
could have more general circulation. From this 
list we glean the fact that this is the sixth so far 
published, yet it is the first noticed in the Jour 
NAL, and we question if those already issued are 
known to librarians. They would be so useful to 
our profession, and would do such credit to Prof, 
Hart and to Harvard University, that we trust 
some system will be hit upon in the future to 
give them a wider field of usefulness. P. L. F. 


Librarn Economn and ffistorn. 


Ann Arbor, University of Michigan L. Add- 
, 268 p., 57 maps; total, 74,599 vs., 
14.907 ps., §71 maps. During the year 260 peri- 
odicals have been regularly received. Expended, 
$5095.23 ; $3758.16 for books and pamphlets, 
$808.27 for subscriptions to periodicals, and 
$528.80 for binding. 

“In my report for last year I referred to the 
fact that the places in the library, except those 
requiring trained service,"are given by prefer- 
ence to students who are dependent upon their 


| own exertions for their maintenance here,” 
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The card catalogue of the University was be- 
gun when the collection numbered about 16,000 
volumes, and when about 700 volumes were ac- 
quired annually. Special appropriations were 
made at different times by the Board, to supple- 


| 


ment the work of the regular library force in this | 


direction, and in 1869 the work was completed 
to date im the manner then in vogue. 

For a number of years it was kept up in this 
manner by the regular force without extra as- 
sistance, but when the acquisitions became 4000 
volumes yearly, instead of 700, and the use of 
the library had very largely increased, without 
anything like a corresponding increase in the li- 
brary force, the work of cataloguing began to 
fall behind. Another reason, besides the in- 
creased number of books, contributed to this fail- 
ureto keep up. In making the index of subjects 
it had been the vogue to catalogue a monograph, 
or work on one subject, only under the one head 
named inthetitle. Year by year, as new methods 
of instruction have sent students more and more to 
books, this fact has become apparent, and libra- 
rians are meeting it by closer cataloguing. This 
change from the old way increases both the 
mental and the mechanical labor of cataloguing 
in a great degree. It involves on the part of the 
cataloguer an examination of a// books that is 
almost equivalent to reading them. In many 
cases it is actually reading—or, I may put it 
more strongly still, actually studying them, in 
order to decide upon the true catch-word for the 
matter contained in the volume. 

There is still another reason: for our slower 
progress. There isaclass of books which have 
heretofore been regarded as lying outside of the 
pale of literature, viz., Public Documents. These 
have come, in the course of the change in meth- 


in the study of political and economical questions. 
In past times these were not indexed as to their 
subjects ; now, however, they are carefully ana- 
lyzed, and all there is in them that can possibly be 
useful —and that is much—is indexed. It is 
not necessary to specify farther in regard to 
classes of books. The method of close cata- 
loguing indicated is applied to every book, pam- 
phlet, and broadside. 

Baltimore, Md. Johns Hopkins Univ. L. 
James R. Gilmore, of New York, better known, 
perhaps, under his pen-name of “ Edmund 
Kirke,” and the author of several well-known 


allowed in any other public library in this coun- 
try.” 

A special meeting of the board of trustees of 
the Peabody Institute was held Feb. 26. The 
two most important issues of the hour’s meeting 
were: Dr. Uhler was chosen, and the institute 
funds are made richer by the gift of a trust fund 


| from the late William Henry Rinehart. 


histories and novels, has given a valuable collec- | 


tion of over 1rooo letters and autographs of prom- 
inent Americans to the Historical Museum. 


Baltimore, Md. Peabody L. 
ing of the board of trustees a resolution was 
passed that the library be kept open from g a.m. 
to 10:30 p.m. daily. This was supposed to mean 
that the library was to be opened on Sunday 
also, but Mr. Philip R. Uhler, the librarian, holds 
that the word was used in its lega! sense, and it 
was not intended to be understood that Sunday 
was included in the resolution. 
lution the public are allowed an hour and a half 
additional use of the library. This order,” said 
Mr. Uhler, ‘‘gives the public of Baltimore the 


use of the library thirty minutes longer than is | sealed and taped. The 


At a recent meei- | 


Under the reso- | 


| last year. 
ods of education, to be of the greatest importance | “ pon 


The great sculptor was born in Maryland, and, 
with characteristic loyalty to his native place, he 
left in trust at his death, in 1874, $38,000 with 
Wm. T. Walters and Benjamin F. Newcomer, of 
this city, to be used, when the proper time ar- 
rived, to promote art study in Baltimore. Care- 
fully husbanded and judiciously invested by the 
trustees, the amount has been more than doubled, 
and it now reaches $95,000. 

The sculptor, in planning the use of his gen- 
erous bequest, was anxious that the general taste 
in art in his native State should be cultivated, 
but he was particularly desirous that young men 
with talent as sculptors should be assisted in their 
chosen profession. He left it to the discretion 
and judgment of the trustees how the fund should 
be used to promote these objects, and mentioned, 
among other ways, how this might be accom- 
plished by concert of action with the trustees of 
the Peabody. After careful consideration of the 
subject, the trustees of the fund decided to place 
it in the hands of the Peabody trustees. 


Buffalo(N. Y.) Z. Added 2835; circulated 
102,749 ; membership 2978. 

** But the great advance made in the public use 
of the library during the year has been found in 
the consultation of books within our own reading- 
rooms. The books used ‘on call’ in the Study 
have numbered 25,145 volumes, against 18,183 
Chis is exclusive of the large and con- 
stant use made of the freely exposed reference 
books in the Study, which readers may take from 
the shelves at will, The daily number of visitors 
to the Study is increasing so rapidly that there 
will soon be a need of more tables and chairs. 

‘* A better arrangement of maps, both for the 
keeping of them on rollers, in racks, and for the 
hanging of the larger wall-maps when wanted for 
examination, has been among the improvements 
of the year. 

‘* An experiment lately undertaken has been 
introduced on so modest a scale that its results 
cannot fairly, perhaps, be measured. This is the 
furnishing of a little nook for readers contiguous 
to the delivery counter, where they may find a 
small number of the choicer new books of the 
day provided in duplicate for their examination. 
With the scant funds at our command it has been 
impossible, thus far, to do more in this experi- 
ment than hint a promise for the future. But 
even the few books supplied have added no little 
to the enjoyment of the library by many people. 
It will not need any considerable expenditure to 
make this one of the most attractive and satis- 
factory features of the place.” 

Chicago (/ll.) P. LZ. Mr. Hild has received 
from Paris the gold medal awarded the library 
for its exhibit at the recent exposition. It was 
accompanied with most 


formidable documents, 
medal received is of 


t | 
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bronze, but the award entitles the recipient to a 
gold medal on request, and if money for the ad- 
ditional cost is forwarded. The medal is about 
two and one-half inches in diameter and is from 
a design by M. Louis Botee, being one of a se- 
ries submitted by le ading French lesigners. One 
side represents the figure of Labor seated on an 


anvil and holding a hammer, with sdom, a 
helmeted Minerva, seated beneath the tree of 
Peace and extending a wreath to crown the head 
of Labor, whose finger points downward to a 


view of the exhibition buildings and the 
tower. On the reverse side is Fame, \ 


wings spread, embracing the republic and sound- 
ing a blast on her trumpet. Beneath is the in- 
scription: ** Bibliothé que pi blique de la ville de 
Chicago.” The medal will be tramed in plush, 


and preserved in the b ard rooms, 


Cleveland (O.) P. L. During the winter just 
closing the library has had a series of talks or 
papers in the library. It was intended to have 
one each week, and, with the ex« eption of an in- 
terval at holiday times and two disappointments 
from sickness, this has been carried out. 

The time given to this was from g to 9:30 in 
the morning, and although the library was open 
it was so quiet at that time that one assistant 
could do all that was necessary. 

The programme has been as follows: A criti- 
cal synopsis of ‘* Mac beth,” with readings by Mr. 
Covert of the Zeadr; a paper on “ Miracle 
Plays.” by Miss Urann; a paper on “ Early Eng- 
lish Drama” and one on ‘ Petrarch,” by Mrs. 
Mav Alden Ward, whose life of ‘‘ Petrarch” has 
just issued from the press of Roberts Bros., and 
whose ‘‘ Dante"’ was so well received a few years 
ago;.'' George Eliot,” by Mrs. Covert; The 
Influence of Poetry in Politics,” by Mrs. E. M. 
Avery; ‘‘Comparison of Religions,” by Mrs. 
Lydia Hoyt Farmer; a ** Day in Concord,” by 
Mrs. Burns; “ Giotto,” by Anna M. Pratt, whose 
verses the readers of /ife may recall; and 
‘* Theory of Art,” by Mrs. King. 

The papers and talks have been without ex- 
ception interesting, and promise to prove helpful 
in the work. 

The Denver (Col.) P. L. is alive. The 3d no. 
of the Bulletin announces that ‘‘ at the request of 
Frank H. Collins, director of the study of draw- 
iag in the schools of East Denver, the Century 
Company has lent to the library 50 of the orig- 
inal drawings made to illustrate the Century and 
Saint Nicholas. Some of the engravings have 
been placed upon the walls by the side of the 
corresponding drawings. 

No. 2 of the Bulletin contained our ‘‘ Novels, 
oh novels, oh novels,” a 5-page list of fiction, 
over a page of titles of ‘* books and articles of 
interest to novel readers,” and ends with ‘* Thack- 
eray in praise of novels.” The library has three 
reading rooms, visited by 12,c00_ pt ople a 
month, about 4.00 well selected volumes, one 
third of which are always in circulation, and 

2000 worth of reference books. Under its aus- 
pices six lectures are to be delivered on the local 
history of Denver and Colorado by six of the 
early settlers. 
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Detroit { Wich.) P. L. Added 10,6406, total 
101,390; circulated 228,817; consulted 64,060, 
total books and periodicals used 409,201; bor- 
rowers 15,744. 

The percentage of the character of the books 
drawn out for home reading last year was as fol- 
lows: History, biography, and travel, 10.76; liter 
ature, poetry, and drama, 4.70; religion and phi- 
losophy, 1.58, science and arts, 5.12; fiction, 56.46; 
juvenile books, 15.34: German, 4.15; French and 
minor languages, 1.04; miscellaneous, .85. 

The toregoing illustrates the good work done 
in the public schools in the way of instruct- 
ing and guiding young people in the selec tion of 
their reading, and in cultivating a taste for a more 
substantial class of books. It is only within the 
last three or four years that systematic measures 
have been pursued in schools to broaden the in- 
structions imparted by going beyond the text- 
books. The education which inspires an appetite 
for independent investigation of subjects for the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, isan ed- 
ucation which is only begun in school, and which 
goes on for life. It is in this latter stage that 
the public librarv is a necessary factor, The 
young man or woman who is taught in school 
how to read, and whose taste in the selection of 
reading is guided in the right direction, finds, 
after passing beyond the portals of the school- 
house, that, with the aid which the library af- 
fords, he or she may still tread the same delight- 
ful path, and enjoy in hooks the companionship of 
noble and gifted minds. It is on the basis of the 
service thus rendered the people that the main- 
tenance of the library by public taxation is justi- 
fied. It stands on the same ground as the public 
school, which it should complement and supple- 
ment. It is needless to say that the present ad- 
ministration of the library is thoroughly in earn- 
est in its efforts to make the institution useful in 
the largest and best sense, and especially to facil- 
itate in every possible way the movement to en- 
courage the reading by young people of only 
the most suitable books.” 


Easthampton (Mass.) P. L. Added 190 ; total 
gooo; circulated 12,000, 


Fort Dodge (Iowa) P. L. (tst rpt.) Added 
569; ‘total 4007; circulated 15,307; borrowers 
1127; receipts $834.03. 

At the last regular meeting of the City Council 
the matter of continuing the Free Library was con- 
sidered and affirmatively acted upon. A proposi- 
tion from the committee representing the Library 
Association was presented, asking that a contract 
be entered into by the city, by which the same 
arrangement as was had this year shall be con- 
tinued for four years more, at the end of which 
time the association would agree to turn over the 
library to the city, to have and to hold for all 
time. The Council accepted the proposition and 
passed an ordinance making the appropriation. 
The city solicitor was also instructed to draw up 
acontract. The proposition of the library com- 
mittee is to the following effect: The city shall 
give $795.20, being the equivalent of a 1 mill tax on 
the assessed valuation of the city to the library 
for 1 year, and annually thereafter shall make an 
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appropriation of an amount equivalent toa 1 mill 
tax on the assessed valuation of the property of 
the city. That the library assoc. shall give to 
the city for all of said years, and to the 1st day 
of Jan. 1895, free of charge, the use of the libra- 
ry, to be free to all the residents of said city, 
subject however to such rules and regulations in 
regard to the drawing, care, and returning of said 
books as shall be necessary for their convenient 
use and preservation. 
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| was entirely burned out. The experimental de- 


The association and W. H. Johnston, the libra- | 


rian, agree to keep the library in a convenient 
and accessible room, without further expense to 
the city for rent, printing and other incidental 
expenses, and open for the drawing of books as 
above stated, for four years, 1890 until 1895. 

Not less than $400 of the annual appropriation 
of each year shall be paid out for the purchase of 
books; said books to be the property of the city. 


Germantown (Pa.) Friends’ F. Added 592; 
total 45,424; issued 12,442 (history 1500, science 
1389, travels 2750, miscel. 2080, biog. 2050, 
juveniles 2463, educational 210, fiction 0); bor- 
rowers 1500. 


Harvard Univ. LZ. Added to College L. 
13,365 (gifts 7633); to all the libs. 1651; total in 


College L. 281,916 v., 267,092 pm.; in all the | 


libs. 371,255 v., 300,863 pam. Besides this there 
are 4321 v. in the laboratories and class-rooms; 


issue from.the College L. 74,906; used in the | 


building 17,203; books reserved 6215; sent to the 
“ Annex” 1329; Sunday visits 3089; admission 
to the shelves 158 students ; using the cards 6490 
times; 5513 volumes have been added to the new 
classification, making 115,807 classified in 13 
years. 

** Until Gore Hall is reconstructed there can be 
no further progress in reclassifying the library. 

“In the stack, particularly in those sections 
most frequented by holders of ‘ admisson-cards,’ 
many cases of disarrangement were discovered, 
200 books being found on wrong shelves, and 
283 shelves more or less disarranged. Such mis- 
placement always causes delay in finding books, 
and in the case of books placed on a wrong shelf 
is equivalent to actual loss. It is clear that the 
facility of access to the shelves now granted 
brings with it results which, in the interest of the 
greater number of users, should be counteracted. 

“The Index to the Subject Catalogue has 
made better progress than during the previous 
year. 128 pages are now printed, and the manu- 
script is finished nearly through the letter S. 
There is every reason to expect that it may be 
completed in the course of the next winter.” 


Hilton (1il.) Hayner Memorial 1, The library 
will soon be ready for occupancy, and as it re- 
ceives the last inside finishes the beauty of the 
structure becomes more apparent. The base- 
ment story is now completed, finished in wain 
scot of yellow pine, the main apartment being a 
roomy, well-lighted hall for social gatherings or 
suppers. 

Lexington, Ky. Fire broke out in the ex- 
perimental agricultural and chemical department 
of the State Agricultural and Mechanical College 


partment was totally destroyed, with the library, 
etc., and material. 

Methuen, Mass. The will of the late Mary A. 
Nevins, of Methuen filed for probate Feb. 19, 
contains a bequest of $20,000 to the Nevins 
Memorial Library of Methuen, to be known as 
the “ Mary A. Nevins fund,” the income to be 
devoted annually to the purchase of books. 


New Hampshire has appropriated $175,000 to 
the construction of a state library building and 
the purchase of a lot therefor. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Athenaum L. (2gth rpt.) 
Added $4000; total 25,000; receipts $15,244.39. 
Expenditures $12,793.51. 


Vonticelle (Ind.) The Chicago Trihune states 
that Mrs. S. W. Allerton and daughter, of No. 
1986 Prairie Avenue, will present the city with a 
library and memorial hall. 

To a 7rthune reporter, before her departure for 
a southern trip, Mrs. Allerton stated that while 
there were certain plans in regard tothe proposed 
endowment, nothing definite had been agreed on, 
nor would be until her return to Chicago in April. 


New Hampshire State L. Net growth 2356 
pm. The librarian, Mr. Arthur H. 
, demands a new building. He recom- 
mends *‘ that the trustees be empowered to pur- 
chase, whenever the chances occur, independent- 
ly of the annual appropriation, the volumes nec- 
essary to fill breaks in sets of State laws and 
documents, and the English and Canadian re- 
ports. There is a general awakening among the 
various libraries throughout the country to the 
importance of this class of records, and, in the 
general competition that is setting in, it is wise 
to be among the first. When such sets are once 
completed, their maintenance will be very inex- 
pensive, since the States are now more particular 
and thorough in their distribution of the same. 
The present cost of the English law reports com- 
plete is $19.50 per year. The current American 
law reports, with exception of a few series, are 
donated by the respective States issuing them. 
This is almost universally the case with State 
laws and documents. It is thus evident that the 
law department of the library, when once per- 
fected, will take care of itself with but trifling 
outlay. It is the aim of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society to collect the miscellaneous 
matter relating to the political. religious, bio- 
graphical, and general history of the State; for 
which reason the management of the State Library 
previous to the present board, not deeming it 


| good policy to cripple the meagre resources of 


that time by a duplication of such miscellaneous 
matter, applied itself more particularly to build- 
ing up acourt library and library of legislative 
documents. During some periods of the past 
the historical society has carried on this work of 
general collection effectively. However, it now 
conclusively appears that to have this work wel 
and effectively done, without loss or interrup 
tion, it must be done by the State. At this pe- 
riod a few thousand dollars, yearly, spent by the 
State in the accomplishment of this special work, 


Feb, 23, and in a very short time the building | will prove of incalculable value to the future and 
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j 
rescue from loss a large mass of pamphlets and 
documents which bear important witness to be 
transactions of the past. Book-collectors out- 
side of the State are zealously picking up this 
matter and carrying it to foreign purchasers. 
The booksellers even of England and of Ger 
many are gaining very complete collections of 
the publications relating to New Hampshire, so 
that in one way or another the local market is 
becoming exhausted. During the present year 
a copy of early Province Acts of New Hamp- 
shire found a private purchaser in New York. 
It was the only copy known to exist, and the 
price paid to a London collector was $300. Such 
purchases are of course beyond the present ap- 
propriation of this library, but this is a matter 
which legislative action should speedily remedy 
by a generous provision for the purchase of this 
particular class of books wherever and whenever | 
they may be found for sale.” 

Mr. Kimball! refers to the meeting of the A. 
L. A. at Fabyan’s. ‘‘Only four libraries of this 
State, two of these situated at the capital, were 
represented at the meeting; but the many ex 
pressions elicited by the event from various parts 
of the State showed conclusively that interest in 
the matters to be transacted there was wide- 
spread. Examination of the results of the few 
years of the Association's existence leads not only 
to conviction of the practical utility of its achieve- | 
ments, but gives an assurance of the vast im- 
portance of its aims to the future. Its purpose 
is the consideration and discussion of all the 
problems, great and little, which afflict the strug- 
gling library, and in becoming older it becomes 
each year stronger and abler to solve them. It 
seeks to promote all the larger questions of the 
theory of the library, the policy of the library, 
the relation of the library to State and individ- 
ual, and descends thence through the entire scale 
of library economics to the minutia of technical 
detail. It collates experience, and is fast trans- 
forming, through its influence, library experi- 
ment into library science. Aside fromthe profit 
gained from a comparison of methods by a 
body of librarians and directors drawn from every 
part of the country, the Ass ciation offers ad- 
vantages of co-operation and combined power 
which, if carried to the ends they suggest, will 
open a new epoch in the history of the library 
world.” 

He urges the New Hampshire Legislature to 
follow the example of the Legislature of New 
York in making libraries a part of the public ed- 
ucational system. “To this end, all the scat- 
tered local libraries, which otherwise are likely 
to pass a lingering existence, unconscious of their 
true mission and newest methods, are brought 
into one active, connected library system, in 
which the State Library assumes duties and re- 
lations analogous to those of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in the common 
school system. An important step in pursuance 


of such a plan would be the establishment of a | 
central agency which should act as a bureau of 
information and as a State clearing-house for the 
collection and distribution of books and docu- 
ments throughout the State, not necessarily in- 
volving any expense for the acquirement of 
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books, but merely an authorized medium of cir- 
culation. Such an agency, too, would be fitted 
to utilize the results of the work carried on by 


the National Association. 


‘*The New Hampshire I ibrary Association, 
which held its first meeting for temporary or 
ganization at the time and place of the National 


netion of being 
ind in the 


Association meeting, has the dist 
the first incorporated sc« 
If Association 


ety of the |} 


meets the 


cour the encour 
age! and support which it has reason to ex- 
pect, it will maintain New Hampshire among 


the foremost as she was among the earliest pa 
trons of library progress.” 

He then states the pu se of the State Library 
section of the A. L. A., and recommends several 
improvements in the printing of public 
particularly continuous pagination. 

In addition to the regular report there isa 
large amount of carefully tabulated information 
in regard to the public libraries of the State and 


wr 


rec ords, 


other matters. The whole makes a volume of 
216 pages. 

New Hampshire. New HAMPSHIRE State Le- 


Statistics relating to state libraries of 


H., incl. 


hrarian, 


300 vols. and upwards in N. school 


libraries, etc., Oct. 1, 1590. Manchester, 

1590. g p. 

From the state librarian’s report, which is re- 
viewed in the last No. of the LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


N. Y.(N. Y.). The Hebrew Journal (No. 7) 
says “The city spends now about $40,000 
annually in subsidies to three private orgar 
izations maintaining free circulating libraries. 
The municipal authorities have no control over 
the management of these institutions, no super 
vision over their contents and conduct. They 
are confined to a few districts in this vast metro; 


olis. Now, if the city authorities would spend 
say about twice as much, they could devote 
$1000 a year to maintaining a free library 


in every Grammar School house in this city 
This would place books for home use within the 
reach of every single person living within the 
municipal boundaries. One active librarian could 
control the whole system. Exchanges could be 
effected between the schools, so as to insure con 
stant variety at each. attendant at each 
school could conduct the delivery of books at 


One 


each school. This is a scheme worth thinking 
about, and, according to my view, worth carrying 
out.” 

Newark(N. J.) P.L. January a bene- 
ficial change was made in the messenger service 
—girls being employed to perform the work 
formerly done by boys. Three of the staff, in- 
cluding the librarian, attended the anoual con- 
ference of librarians, and returned to their work 
better able to cope with the difficulties which 
constantly beset library workers.” 

Newark (N. J.) F. P. (188g and Total 

22,848 issued (6 weeks of 1859) 31,523 (1890), 

330,810 (fiction 254,425 


‘ry volumes were issued to every resident of 


ave 
¥ 
rf 
cee 
a 


— 
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Newark. Paterson circulated 1 volume to each 
inhabitant; Baltimore (Md.) 1°24; Buffalo (N. 


Y.) less than '¢ volume to each person; Mil- | 


waukee (Wis.) about 2°; of a volume, and Detroit 
(Mich.) 

“ Your librarian is convinced of i! ¢ importance 
of Delivery Stations — not fully equipped Branch 
Libraries — and feels sure that if four or five such 
stations were established in different sections 
of the city the usefulness of the library would be 
enhanced, 

“ Teachers now send pupils to the library just 
as though it were a part of their education — 
which, in fact, it is. The work now carried on is 


something as follows: The teacher sends word to | 


the librarian that on a certain day the class will 
take up the study of Bryant or Longfellow, or 
something else, and if convenient she would like 
to have for consultation such books as we possess 
bearing on the subject. 

‘*On the appointed day the class, sometimes 
accompanied by the teacher, arrives, and finds the 
resources of the library placed before it. The 
books are looked over, teacher and librarian giv- 


ing a hint here and there as to the character of | 


the books, and certain ones are selected and 
taken home. Again, the pupils come and make 
their own selection. 

“‘A teacher requested her pupils to write a 
composition on ‘ The Free Pubiic Library.’ 
One scholar exclaimed that she couldn't do it, 


for she had never been to the library; and it soon | 


leaked out that nearly all the members of the 
class were in the same predicament. 

‘** So much the better,’ said the teacher, ‘for 
now you will get something new.’ The pupils 
were told to go to the library and find out what 
they could about it. They did so most thor- 
oughly, as can be attested by the assistants who 
were assailed with questions relating to the cost, 
running expenses, work, etc., of the library. A 
few days ago I had the pleasure of reading some 
of the compositions. They were carefully pre- 
pared and well written, and in nearly every 
instance brought out the fact that the teacher, in 


namiag ‘ The Free Public Library’ as a subject, | 


had introduced the pupils to a hitherto unknown 
‘temple of learning.’ 

** In August machinery for a bindery was pur- 
chased, and in September the library began to 
repair its own books. While the cost may be no 
less than if sent to binders, the advantage is 
derived from the fact that the books are never 


out of the building except when used by the | 


readers.” 


N. Y., Aguilar F. LZ. Added 1541; total 13,- 


925; issued 137,607 (9375 more than the year be- | 


fore). 


** In the Lexington Avenue Branch, 80 per | 


cent. of the books taken out are fiction, while in 


the East Broadway Branch only 48 per cent. are | 


fiction. This seems to indicate that the down- 
town readers desire books of information, while 
the up-town readers prefer books of entertain- 
ment. 

“The reading-room has grown in popularity 
steadily, but seems to have taken a sudden spring 


| t0 send children out to make room for grown 
people. It is used by ladies in the morning, by 
college students, teachers and children in the 
afternoon, and in the evening we have a great 
many working boys. 

‘*During the coming year the new Institute 
| building will be completed, and the Aguilar Libra- 
| ry removed to its new quarters. With enlarged 
| library accommodations, new wants will be cre- 
|} ated. Many volumes must be added, and depart- 
| ments of the library totally neglected must be 
| provided. The library-room, too, should be made 
as attractive as possible by engravings, casts, 
maps, photographs, etc. In order to make the 
newly equipped branch a success, the best ener- 
gies of the library management should, for some 
time to come, be directed to the ‘down-town 
branches.’ The term ‘ branches’ is used; let it 
be hoped that the Aguilar will never become a 
great central library, but will remain a library 
composed of various branches. In this way it 
| can accomplish most good; in this way light can 
be taken to dark places. For this reason we urge 
the development of the East Broadway and 5th 
| Street branches. It has been suggested that when 
| the new building shall have been completed the 
sth Street branch be closed. It is our opinion 
that this should not be done. It is a mile from 
eth Street to East Broadway, and the closing of 
the valuable little library would be a serious blow 
to the good cause we are engaged in.” 

On St. Valentine's night an entertainment was 
given for the benefit of the equipment fund. It 
opened at 8 o’clock with short addresses by Carl 
Schurz and Brander Matthews. At 8:30 o’clock 
the ‘ valentine bazaar’ was opened.” 


N. Y.(N. Y.) Astor L. Added 3117; total (ex- 
clu. of pam.) 235,101; consulted 167,584; readers 
62,778; alcove visitors 9,745; receipts $23,982 50. 
The library has come into possession of a small 
| art collection presented to it by W: Waldorf As- 

tor, after the death of his father. The paintings 
| represent a value of $75,000, says the 7imes,and 
| are twenty-two in number. 
The library's collection of portraits has been 
| enriched by one of the late Alexander Hamilton, 
| for some years President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, painted by Mr. Huntington. 


| WNW. Y.(N. Y.) Harlem Law L. A meeting to 
further the project of establishing a law library in 
Harlem was held Feb. 9. It is purposed to 
issue 140 shares of capital stock at $25 a share. 
At a second meeting the committee announced 
that 151 shares at $23 each had been subscribe:! 
for by 81 members of the bar—more than enough 
to insure the establishing of the library. It was 
decided to adopt the name ‘‘ Harlem Law Li- 
brary,” and a committee was appointed to sc- 
cure incorporation. Committees were also ap- 
pointed to secure a suitable site for the library, 
and to obtain estimates for books. 


N. Y. State Z. Chancellor George William 
Curtis presided at an adjourned meeting of the 
Regents of the University at Albany on Feb. 
,12. The library-school which Director Dewey 
| has been conducting in the State Library was 


in the last few months, and we find it necessary | designated, and will hereafter be known as the 


| 
} 
| 
j 
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New York State Library School. The Regents 
also agreed upon three degrees — one honorary, 
the others to be earned. Bachelor of Library 
Science may be given after a residence of two 
years on studies prescribed by the faculty and 
theses on subjects directed and approved by the 
faculty. Master of Library Science will be given 
to persons who have for five years been engaged 
in active library work, and may pass in theses 
on subjects prescribed and accepted by the fac- 
ulty. Doctor of Library Science may be con 
ferred upon such persons as have especially dis- 
tinguished themselves in library work. Each 
student has to pay the State $so a year for the 
privilege of attending the school; those who take 
a two-years’ course must pay $100. Then, too, 
the pupils have to give the State two hours’ ser- 
vice in the State Library, daily, without pay. 

Commenting on the proposed ‘* University ex- 
tension” and this action, the N. Y. Sum says, edi- 
torially: 

‘* When Mr. Dewey first wentto Albany we ex- 
pressed an apprehension that he would endeavor 
to draw the State into schemes of this sort, with 
which the State properly has nothing to do. 
There is no more reason why the State of New 
York should maintain a school of library science 
than there is why it should maintain a State 
menagerie. The menagerie, indeed, would be 
far more useful, for it would interest, entertain 
and possibly instruct a very large number of per- 
sons who among others had to help pay for its 
maintenance; but precisely what interest the peo- 
ple have in promoting a knowledge of library 


science, as it is called, at the public expense, we | 


are at a loss to understand. 
“The subject of cooking is a great deal more 
important to the community at large than this 


new science of Mr. Melvil Dewey's; and the Re- | 


gents of the University might just as properly 
establish a State cooking-school at Albany, and 
confer degrees in that important branch of knowl- 
edge, as to do what they have doneat Mr. Dewey’ 
instarrce in connection with the State Library. 

“The scheme is nonsensical, and the degrees 
originating in this manner, and proceeding from 
such a source, will be ridiculous.” 

No: th Carolina State L. Added (in two years) 
1631. 
two years has far excceded that of any period 
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Philadelphia (Pa.) Univ. of Pa. Prof, 
McMaster, of the University of Pa., wishes to 
start a subscription to raise $75,000 to buy the li 
brary of the late George H. Bancroft, the his- 
torian. He desires to place the Bancroft collec- 
tion in the library of the prospective School of 


American Histery that will be located at the 
University. 


When Profs. McMaster and Thorpe learn 
that the Bancroft library was for sale, they wrote 


to the executors of the estate sking at wha 
figures the library was held. $75,000 was the 
sum asked in the reply. 

In speaking of the matter Prof. McMaster said 
“ The price is a fabulous one, and for that reason 
the library will not soon be sold. 

“While I say $75,000 is a high price, still you 
must remember that to collect such a library as 
Bancroft colle 
the figure at which the executors hold it. Being 
a man of such wide fame, every author, petty and 
great, sent Bancroft a complimentary copy of his 
production, Inthis way many valual 
books were gotten together. Then, while Ban 
croft was Minister to Germany and other foreign 


countries, he collected a great 
books.” 


Reisterstown, Mad., Tillard Mem. F. 1. Feb 
27, 1891. A certificate of incorporation has been 
filed for record in the Clerk's office of Baltimore 
County, Md. The founding of the library is d 
signed as a memorial to the late Algernon Til- 
lard, who lived in the vicinity of Re 
he incorporators are Bertha Whitridge Smith, 
Mary W. Tillard, Louise Dawson, Alice Gilman 
and Ellen H. Perot. 


ted would cost much more than 


ind rare 


many forei 


terstown, 


Rochester, N. Y. Reynolds 1. (sth rpt.) 


Added 3322; total 20,283; readers in the ref. d& pu 


h is 


From the first organization of the Board it 
been the unanimous and frequently expressed 
ypinion of the members that the funds of the li- 
brary could be most advantageously expended in 


the colecti ol vVaiuavie Works of rciercnce 


} son, but which are often beyond the reach of pr 


‘* The number of visitors during the past | 


during the history of the State Library. The | 


young people, especially those of the schools, are 
using the reference books very largely in the 
preparation of their lessons,” 

Paterson (N. J.) P. L. The last session was 
chiefly spent in discussing new systems of cata- 
logues. It was finally agreed to adopt the dic- 
tionary system, and Mr. Winchester, the libra- 
rian, was instructed to enter all new books ac- 
cordingly, and report at the next meeting the best 
method of arranging books on hand after this 
manner. The arrangement will make several 
years’ work for the officials of the institution, and 
some of the Trustees were in favor of hiring spe- 
cial help and perfecting it at once. Others felt 
that there was no hurry, and that five years would 
be time enough in which to complete the job. 
They finally agreed to leave the matter with the 
librarian and abide by his judgment. 


| shame. A 


vate means, and that the circulation 
books should be only incidental and sult iry to 


this main purpose. 


Richmond, Va. A meeting was held at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Fe». 26, for 


the purpose of establishing a free library in Ricl 
mond. The Zimes writes of it 
“The necessity of such an institution is, or 


should be, patent to all. 
established before is a misfortune which was r i 

idly bringing in its train otherevils. It has been, 
indeed, more than a mis : it has been a 
city of one hundred thousand people 


rlune 


that affords so few opportunities for the employ 


ment of the leisure or id moments of its citi- 
zens must suffer in its moral and intellectual 
development. The splendid reco which Rich 
mond has as a religious and church-going com 
mnunity is something to be proud of, and shor 


act asa stimulus in creating other agencies for the 
enlightenment, amusement, training and advance 
ment of our people, It is a low plane on which 


f 
- 
per- 
| 
| 
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to put an appeal for a public library that it may, 
at least for a few hours each day or night, keep 
the young men and young women from other less 
intellectual if not more harmful amusements. 
But even in this aspect the appeal for assistance 
to enlarge the forces and scope of the Rosemary 
Library should not be made in vain. 


“The theatre, which is even condemned by | 
| sional journal, the Ziérary, J. Y. W. MacAlister, 


some, is the only attraction, except the Mozart 
Musical Association and the Christian Associa- 
tion, that we can offer to our young men, as 
against the bar-rooms and billiard saloons of this 
town. It is not necessary to be either a teeto- 
taler or a fanatic on the liquor question to justify 
us in saying that this is a sad admission, and one 


which our public-spirited citizens should hasten | 


to rectify. 

“ Other and much weightier arguments can be 
advanced in support of the necessity for the im- 
mediate and successful establishment of a fully 
equipped public free library. Of these, more 
hereafter; for the Zimes is enlisted for the fight, 
hopes to aid every way the gentlemen who have 
begun this enterprise, and extends to them sin- 
cere wishes fora speedy realization of their hopes. 
That this will be secured the enthusiasm of the 
audience assembled at the Christian Association 
Hall, as well as the earnest advocacy of the speak- 
ers, was a good augury. The audience was fully 
representative of all classes of our citizens, whilst 
the large number of ladies present was one of the 
best signs that a public library is recognized asa 
crying need both for the women and the men of 
Richmond.” 

San Diego (Cal) P. L. Added 1250; total 
8289; circulated 69,631; receipts $10,581.32; ex- 
pended $7,679.16. Circulation for 3 years: 1888, 
26,582 vols., 68 per cent. fiction; 1889, 53,070 
vols., 65 per cent. fiction; 1890, 69,631 vols., 61 
per cent. fiction. 

San Francisco Merc. L. Assoc. Added 1079; 
total 61,187; issued 29,894 (fict. and juv. 71.72 %). 

Washington (D. C.) P. LZ. A bill was intro- 
duced in the Congress just ended, by Mr. Hemp- 
hill, to establish a free public and departmental 
library and reading-room in the second story of 
the new post-office building, capable of accommo- 


dating 50,000 volumes, The bill proposed that | 


all the libraries now in the various Departments 
shall be transferred to this new library, and the 


librarian of Congress is authorized to turn over | 
all the duplicate books that are now in the latter | 


library and that are not needed; the librarian | ) i 
. |} to aid the Nevins Memorial L. in Methuen, 


to receive $2,500 per annum, and to have 2 assist- 
ants at $1,500 and 2 at $900. All citizens of the 
District and all officers, clerks and other employés 
of the Government here are to be entitled to the 
privileges of the library, which is to be kept open 
from 9 o'clock a.m. to g o'clock p.m., Sundays 
and holidays excepted. 
FOREIGN. 

Chelsea, Eng. Brypvon, J. M., archit. The 

Central Lib., Chelsea. View and 2 plans. (In 


Builder, Jan. 24.) 
If we can trust the plans, light has been badly 
provided for ; the alleys between the shelves are 
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uniformly against the windows. The book-store, 
50 ft. long and 25 ft. wide, gets its light from the 
end, when it might have got it from the sides. 
Crema, Italy. BARBIERI, L. Per unariformadi 
regolamento della biblioteca comunale di 
Crema. Crema,G. B. Nigrotti, 1890. 27 p. 8°. 
England. The editor of the English profes 


proposes to the English Library Association the 

establishment of a library bureau. It should 

embrace : 

1, A permanent exhibition of models of all 
library contrivances, especially bindings and the 
like. 

2. A list of duplicates of different libraries. 

3. A list of books sought for by libraries. 

4. Anexhibition of new publications, together 
with an extended bibliographical apparatus. 

s. Plans and drawings of libraries, as well as 
careful statistics concerning the cost and admin- 
istration of libraries. 

Translated fr. Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
Ja. - Feb.,’g1. 

St. Helens (Eng.) F. P. L. Added 1532; total 
18,073; issued 372,816. An exhibition of the 
rare, curious, and valuable books in the library 
(about 200 vols.) was attended by some 1200 
persons. 

Schlettstadt. GE&NY, Jos., and KNop, Dr. Gust. 
Die Stadtbibliothek zu Schlettstadt. Strassb, 
Teubner, 1890. g+75 et 13+109 p. 6 fr. 
Toronto(Can.) F. LZ. At the last meeting a 

committee were appointed to devise a scheme 

for the formation of an institute containing a 

free library and reading room, and also to con- 

sider the advisability of securing a site, and erect- 
ing a suitable building. The committee are also 
to consider the advisability of recommending the 
city council to grant the sum of $300 towards the 
purchase of books. 

Gifts and Bequests. 
James R. GILMORE has given Johns Hopkins 

Univ. a collection of tooo autographs. The Pea- 

body Institute has received the bequest of W. H. 

Rinehart, amounting to $95,000. The medal 

awarded by the Paris Exposition to the Chicago 

P. L. has been received by that institution. 

$20,000 has been left by the late Mary A. Nevins 


Mass. Mrs. S. W. Allerton states her intention 
to give a library to Monticello, Ind. The Astor 
L., of N. Y., has been given the art collections 
of the late J. J. Astor, valued at $75,000. 


Librarians. 


Norton, Gen. C: B., well known in former 
years as the agent of librarians in New York, 
and the publisher, proprietor and editor of Nor- 
ton's literary register and Norton's literary ga- 
setie, died at the Palmer House in Chicago, 


unnecessarily wide, and are not made to come Thursday, Jan. 29. Mr. Norton was born in 


| 
i 
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Hartford, Conn., July 1, 1825. All the early 
years of his life were passed in the bookselling 
and publishing business, mostly in New York. 
His little store in the rear of the Irving House 
was the place of resort for librarians and literary 
men, and many rare books went from him to 
grace the collections of Lenox, Brown, Murphy, 
Barlow, Hart, Ives, and other noted collectors. 
It was at his suggestion and through his efforts 
mainly, that the first Librarian’s Convention 
known in the world’s history was held in New 
York in 1853. He published the original 
** Poole’s Index,” in 1853, and in 1858 Guild's 
* Librarian’s Manual.” At the breaking out of 
the war he organized the ‘Garibaldi Guard,” 
with which he went to the front. He was a 
member of Gen. Porter's staff, and was mustered 
out of service with the brevet rank of Brigadier- 
General. Gen. Norton has devoted much of his 
time in late years to the study of world’s fairs. 
having been a commissioner to the first one in 
London in 1851, and to that in Paris in 1867. 
He was Secretary of the Board of Finance of the 
Centennia! Exhibition in Philadelphia, and he 
organized the Foreign Exhibition at Boston in 
1383. He resided in Paris many years, and pub 
lished there the Centennial Gazette in 1867. He 
wrote an official report on ‘‘Rifled guns and 
munitions of war,” published by the State of 
New York, and also a costly and illustrated vol- 
ume on the ‘*Centennial in Philadelphia.” He 
also published other works. He leaves a wife 
and five children, the oldest a married daughter. 
R. A. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


DELISLE, L. Instructions élémentaires et tech- 


niques pour la mise et le maintien en ordre des | 


livres d’une bibliothéque. Lille, imp. Danel, 

1890. 76p. 8°. 2 fr. 

MANCHESTER PupLic FREE  Oc- 
casional lists No. 2, The Fuller collection in 
the free reference library. Manchester: 1801. 

5 pp. O. 

Consists of ‘‘ works by or relating to T: Ful- 
ler, D.D., and other authors of the name of Full r, 
collected by J: Eglinton Bailey.” It is thus a 
pretty full bibliography of this author, followed 
by quotations ‘‘in praise of Fuller,” tending to 
show his place in literature. 

SALEM P. L, No. 4. 


the government of the English colonies in 


Books on the growth of 


America, to accompany a lecture by A. M. 
Mowry, Feb. 23,1891. 2p. 


SAXONY. A‘ nigl. Sachs. statistischen Bureau. 


hrsg. von der Direk- 


Katalog der Bibliothek : 
tion. Dresden, v. Zahn & Jaensch in Comm., 
1890, 16+633 p.O. 12, 50 m. 


FULL NAMI 


Giles, Alfred Ellenwood (The Mormon problem, 
Boston, 1882, and many other pamphlets). 
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y llarvard Col é 


Herbert (Trinity church, B 


furnished 
Chester, Arthur 
ton); 
Clark, Willis Gaylord (History of education in 
Alabama); 
Crook, Harriet Booth (One Christmas ¢ ve); 
Schmitt, Edmon Hay Lose Blitter aus der 
Gescaichte der deutschen St. Marien Gemeinde), 
Warren B: Harry (Report on the birds of Penn- 
sylvania) 
Winship, Albert E: (Methods in Bible study. 
The shop). 
CHANGED TITLE 
A niures on the Mosquito Shore, by } phraim 
George Squier, copyright 18yo, is the same as 
Watkua: Adventures on the Mosquito Shor 
pub. under the pseudonym of Samuel A. Bard in 
1855. H. M. 


Vibliograf. 


BACKER, Aug., and others. Bibliothi que de la 


Compagnie de Jésus. 1° ptie Bibliographie, 
par les Péres de Backer, 2 ptie: Histoire, par 
le Pére Carayon. Nouv. éd. par Carlos Som- 
mervogel, S.J. Brux, O, Schepens. 

Father Sommervogel, who assisted in preparing 
the 2d ed., now promises an “ édition ¢ orrigée et 
considérablement augmentée,” adding ‘‘ un vol 
ume de tables — des anonymes, méthodique, des 
auteurs par nationalités.” The work will fill 9 o1 
10 vois., at 30 f. a vol. for subscribers, 40 francs 
for others, 
BERNARDINI, ava. Nic. Guida della stampa pe- 
riodica italiana, con prefazione di R. Bonghi. 
Lecce, 1890. 7+744p. 8°. 10 lire. 
BIbLIOGRAPHISCHER Monatsbericht tiber neu er- 

schienene Schul- und Universititsschriften (Dis 

sertationen, Programmabhandlungen, Habilita 


tionsschriften, etc.) ; hrsg. von d. Zentralste ile 


fiir Dissertationen und Programme von Gust: 


Fock. 2. Jahrg., no. 1, Okt. 1890. Lpz., 
1890. O. 2m. for 12 nos. 
The first year gave titles of 3345 dissertations. 
Fromm, Dr. E. 
v. Aachen seit der Mitte d. 16, 


Die Literatur iib, die Thermen 
Jahrh, Nach 
den Bestiinden der Stadtbibliothek zu Aachen 
Aachen, Barth in 


Comm., 1890. 6432p. 5. 11m, 


bibliographisch bearb. 


GoTruien, Jr. Ueber mittelalterliche Biblio 
theken. 


Lpz., Harrassowitz, 1890. £20 p. O. 
Consists of a series of papers in which the 
author has collected and presented in available 
form all accessible and authentic information con 
cerning the character and contents of medieval! 
libraries, of which he publishes or summarizes 
more than 1400 catalogs, many of them derived 
from manuscript sources and here printed for the 
first time. Ilis account of the formation and 


Ne 
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growth of libraries before the invention of printing, 
and of the manner in which this work was carried 
on by monks and princes, is an interesting contri- 
bution to the history of culture as well as to biblio- 
thecal science. The efficiency of cloisters in pre- 
serving the remains of classical literature has been 
greatly overestimated. Long before the close of 
the middle ages, monastic institutions had ceased 
to be seats of learning, and naturally took no care 
of the ms. treasures which had been confided to 
their keepiag. Many abbots, as, for example, 
Conrad and Rumo, of St. Gall, towards the end of 
the 13th century, could neither read nor write. 
In 1440 the works of Propertius were discovered 
in a cloister — not, however, in the library, but 
in the cellar, where they served to support a cask 
of wine. Ard we learn from contemporary de- 


scriptions into what utter neglect even the library | 
of the famous Monte Cassino had fallen at this | title-page which is supplied for the completed 


time. For critica! editions of classic authors, the 


genealogy of mss. in which they have been trans- | - f lei <dantagl 
mitted to us is a matter of first importance. It is | S¢P@fation of Belgium from France, in 1514, to 


impossible to determine the worth of a ms. un- 
less we can trace its history and know its origin; 
and it is only by learned and laborious investiga- 
tions, such as Dr. Gottlieb has undertaken and 
prosecuted with so untiring industry and con- 
scientious care, that satisfactory results of this 
kind can be obtained.’’ — Nation, Jan. 1. 


C: Gross’s Guild merchant, Oxford, 1890, 2 v., 
O., has, in v. 1, p. 301 — 332, a list of authorities. 


The HARTFORD (Conn.) L. Assoc.’s bulletin 
for Jan, contains A-L of a list of “‘ Short stories, 


selections, and humorous works” (12 p.). It is | 


arranged by authors, and the Contents are given. 

Heinsius, W: Allgemeines Biicher-Lexikon, 
1885-88, hrsg. von K. Bolhoevener. 1. Bd. 
Lpz., Brockhaus, 1890. 800 p. 4°. 40 fr. 

Hever, A. je Nachlese zu Weller’s deutschen 
Zeitungen: Deutsche Zeitungen des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts aus der Kgl. und Universitits-Biblio- 
thek und Stadtbibliothek zu Breslau. Leipzig, 
Harrassowitz, 1890. 47 p. 8°. (Centralblatt 
fiir Bibliothekswesen, Beiheft 5.) 1.80 fr. 


LASTEYRIE, R. de. Bibliographie des musées de 
province. Chartres, Paris, E. Leroux, 1890. 
gr. 4°. (Album archéol. des musées de pro- 
vince, pub. sous les auspices du Min. de II nstr. 


sous la direction de R. de Lasteyrie, livr. 1.) 


A. E. MrippLeTron’s Memory systems, old and 
new, enlarged by G. S. Fellows, N. Y., G. S. 
Fellows & Co., 1890, 25 cts., contains a bibli 
ography of about 400 titles. 

Pe_tecuet, M. Catalogue des livres de la bi- 
bliothéque d’un chanvine d’Autun, Claude Guil- 
liaud, 1493-1551. Paris, A. Picard, 1890. 
12+240 p. 8°. cart. 7 fr. 

Petit manuel du bibliophile et du libraire don- 
nant la valeur actuelle des livres recherchés et 
appréciés, gravures, mss., reliures, etc., réd. 


| 
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par B. H. Gausseron. Paris, No, 1, 1 Jan., 
18gt. 12+4 p. D. (19x9.2 cm.) 

Fortnightly, 16 fr. a year; will have alphabeti- 
cal tables of authors and titles at the end of the 
year. It is apparently intended to give the most 
remarkable prices obtained at current auctions; 
but it is not stated at what auction each book was 
sold. 

PicarbD, Edmond, avd Larcier, Ferdinand. Bi- 
bliographie générale et raisonée du droit belge. 
Brussels, V® F, Larcier. 

“The publisher has done well to print an 
alphabetical subject-index to that excellent work. 
Six pages of addenda bring the total number of 
title entries up to 9510, and the index swells the 
number of pages in the book to 1354. The new 


volume states the exact period covered by the 
bibliographical record to be from the time of the 


October 1, 1889; and supplements are announced 
to be published to cever every subsequent five 
years. The index is furnished without charge to 
all subscribers to the original work.” — Nation, 

Feb. 19, 1891. 

RietH. Repertorium der technischen Journal- 
Litteratur, im Auftrage des Kaiserl. Patentamts 
hrsg. Jahrg. 1889. Berlin,C. Heymanns Verl., 
18g0. 12+362 p. 4°. 15 m. 

ROuricnt, R. Bibliotheca geographica Pales- 
tine; chronol. Verzeichniss der auf die Geo- 
graphie des Heiligen Landes beziiglichen Lite- 
ratur von 333 bis 1878 und Versuch einer Car- 
tographie. Mit Unterstiitzung der Gesellschaft 
fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin. Berlin, H. Reuther’s. 
20+744p. 4°. 24m. 


| RuMoR. don Seb. Bibliografia della citta e pro- 


vincia di Vicenza. Vol. 1. Vicenza, tip. s. 
Giuseppe, 1891. 10+712p. 8°. 6lire. 

SAWIN, James M. 11th annual list of valuable 
and reliable books for young people, with brief 
annotations. Providence, J. M. Savin, 1890. 
20 p. D. 2 cts., at which price lists 6-11 can 
be furnished. 

SzczEPANSKI, F. v. Bibliotheca polytechnica; 
wissenschaftlich in Schlagwértern geordnetes 
Repertorium der gesammten deutschen, franziis. 
und eng. technischen Litteratur einsch. ihrer 
Beziehungen zu Gesetzgebung, Hygiene, und 
tigliches Leben. Jahrg. 1, 1889. St. Peters- 
burg, F. v. Szczepanski, 1890. 80 p. 8. 
Gebdn, 2 m. 

SZCZEPANSKI, Fritz von. Bibliotheca polytech- 
nica; directory of technical literature; a classi- 
fied catalogue of all books, annuals, and jour- 
nals published in England, America, France, 
and Germany, including their relations to legis- 
lation, hygiene and daily life. 1st annual is- 


ty 
by 
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sue, 1889. Szczepanski (St. Petersburg), Low, 
18go. 80 p. D. zs. 
Also issued with a French title, Paris, Bernard. 


TavaGnuttt, M.S. Die Kansel; ein nach 116 
Materien systemat. geord. u. mit e. Autoren-, 
Stich- und Schlagwort- Register versehenes Ver- 
zeichniss von kathol. Predigten und einschliig 
1862 3. Aufl. Wien, 


igen Werken. 2: 


go. 


Verlag Austria, Drescher, & Co., 1890. 6+96p. | 


TAVAGNUTTI, M. S. 
de. 2. Christologische Bibliographie. 
zeichniss der wichtigsten iib. Christus 1837-90 
Werke, Predigten und Andachts- 
Herz-]esu 


Im, 
Ver- 


erschien, 
biicher mit besond. Beriicks. der 
Verehrung; systematisch nach Materien geord. 
und mit e. Autoren-Register versehen. Wien, 
Verlag Austria, Drescher & Comip., 18g0. 72 p. 
8°. .60m. 

INDENES. 

BULLETIN annoté des chemins de fer en exploita- 
tion: tables générales des 20 années 1868 - 87. 
Table alphabét. et anal., table chronol. des 
lois, décrets, arrétés, circulaires, arréts, juge- 
ments, etc., table des noms des parties, table 


des articles des actes principaux et des codes | 


go 


415 p. 8° 


Paris, Chaix, 1890, 


The Anglomaniacs. N. Y., Cassell & Co., 18yo. 


$1. 

“We take pleasure in informing our readers, 
‘by authority,’ that this novelette, which has 
made the success of the season, was written by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison.” — Critic. 


“The black box murder,” to be published by 
Lovell, is announced anonymously. It is pretty 
well known, however, that the work is from the 
pen of Maarten Maartens, whose recent work, 
‘The sin of Joost Avelingh,” attracted much 
attention. — weekly. 

E. Clodd has been given in at least one library 
catalog as a pseudonym of R. A. Proctor, owing 
to a statement to that effect in the Crise. It is 
a real name, however, as was stated in the Critic 
of October 13, 1888. 

Ossip Schubin, ps. for Lola Kirschner (sof 
Kiirschner). — Avirschner’s Litteratur-Aalender, 
He states that the information comes from her 
direct. 

Pirated poems. Says the New York Sun; | 
‘Messrs. Howe & Co., of London, found ona 
bookstall an American book of anonymous verses, 
which they reprinted under the title of ‘ Pirated 
poems.’ The English reprint has run into the 


twelfth thousand, and the publishers express a | 
desire to become acquainted with the author, and | 
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Kathol. theol. Biicherkun- | 
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sale of the book. The poems are witty, philo- 
sophical, graceful, and altogether delightful. The 
author is Mr. E: S. Martin, of Rochester, in this 
State."” Mr. Martin is a Harvard man, who wrote 
his first verses for the Advocate, of which he 
was an editor, 15 years or soago. His poems, 
with additions, have just been reissued by the 
Scribners, under the title of ‘‘A little brother of 
the rich, and other verses. — Critic. 


“Shirley Dare” is the pseudonym of Mrs. 
Susan C, Powers, a well known newspaper writer. 


“1. D. ‘Miss Harriet Waters Preston and 
her niece Miss Louise Dodge (the ‘ L. D.’ of the 
Atlantic essays) are,” etc. — Critic. 


Michael Field, ‘* Were’s a mite of gossip, 


writes F. D. S. ‘Michael Field ' is the pseud- 
onym of two English women.” — Critic. 
“Reading without tears.” Who wrote 


it 


| and a dozen other books “ By the author of — 
The Harvard Library says “ Mrs. 7. Mortimer ;" 
Cushing’s Anonyms says ‘* Mrs. Elizaseth Morti- 
mer ;"’ American Catalog says ‘*‘ Mrs. Af. Mor- 
timer,” and the Pudlishers’ Circular, in noticing 
her death (22 Aug. 1878), gives her name as 
signed to a letter as Favel Lee Mortimer, and 
| adds that her maiden name was Bevan. — W : M. 
G. 

Francis Leathe (H. C. 1849), recently deceased, 
was the author of a poem entitled ‘t‘ A Glimpse 
at Watertown,” by a native. I have now in my 
possession a copy (Boston: 1851), pp. 42(1), which 
had reached a second edition, a 12°, 

SAMUEL A, GREEN, 


The Mormon problem,a letter on plural mar- 
riage, its morality and lawfulness, Boston, 1882, 
was by Alfred Ellenwood Giles, 


Mr. W. CusHiNG sends us the following cor- 
rections for his ‘‘ Initials and pseudonyms,” de- 
rived from Mrs. J: Ward Dean. Vol 1, page 193, 
MipGiey R. L. David Pulsifer. Inscriptions 
from the burying-ground of Salem, Mass. B. 
I5 


‘* The Inscriptions, says Mr. Dean, are by my 
friend, David Pulsifer, and are pseudonymous, 
but the pseudonym is not ‘R. L, Midgley,’ but 
‘Old Mortality.’ A copy of the Inscriptions is 
before me. 

‘*T have seen in other places, ‘R. L. Midg- 
ley’ given at the pseudonym of Mr. Pulsifer, in 
Boston lights.’ There was a book by this title, 
by R. S. Midgley, published by James Munroe & 
Co, in 1857, but Mr. Pulsifer says he is not the 
author. He purchased the stereotype plates and 
| copyright of the book some years after, from 
other parties, and made it the basis of Pulsifer's 
‘Guide to Boston.’ He says that R. L. Midgley 
he thinks was the real name of the author, but he 
knows nothing more of him, Mr. W: H. 
Dennet, of Beverly, Mass., the surviving partner 
of the firm James Munroe & Co,, the publishers 
of the book, writes me that he was well acquaint- 
ed with R. L. Midgley, who kepta lawyer's office, 
and was also a writer for one of the Boston daily 
newspapers and for other publications. He was 
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| 
unsuccessful in Boston and went to New York | 
City, where he died a few years since. 

“I wrote you afew years ago that I thought 
Gumbo Chaff, the compiler of the * Accordion 
Songster B, 1860,’ was more likely to be Elias 
Howe, Jr., the music publisher, than the inventor 
of the sewing machine by the same name. | 
have since seen the music publisher, who is now | 
in business at 88 Court St., Boston. He in- | 
formed me that Gumbo Chaff was his pseudonym 
and that besides the ‘ Accordion Songster’ he pub- 
lished under that name Ethiopian Glee Books, 
four numbers (afterwards bound together) 
Another pseudonym was Patrick O’Flannagan, 
under which name he published ‘Songs of Ire- 
land.’ 

“Mr. Howe is the son of Elias Howe, of Fra- 
mingham, Mass., where he was born Aug. 9, 1820. | 
He said he had compiled about two hundred 
musical works.” 


Private Libraries. 


Mr, JAMES BELL, a wealthy gentleman, lives in 
a large old-fashioned house on Sands Street, 
Brooklyn, just beyond the entrance to the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, and in the very noisiest part of that 
very busy thoroughfare. Thirty years ago, when 
Mr. Bell —then in the prime of manhood —took 
possession of the house, it was one of the finest 
residences in the street. The locality has grad- 
ually changed, from an aristocratic residence sec- 
tion to one of business, but Mr. Bell's house has 
not changed, except to grow old in appearance. 

On the third floor Mr. Bell has perhaps the 
largest and finest private library in New York or 
Brooklyn; its money value is estimated at $100,- 
ooo. Mr. Bell has travelled all over the world, 
and for years he has made it a point to purchase 
at least one book every day of his life. 

Mr. Bell owns an island in Long Island Sound, 
twenty miles from New Haven, and passes his 
summers there, where he has an annex to his 
city library.— MV. Y. herald, Brooklyn ed., July 
20, 


fjumors and Blunders. 


A MAN has just complained to me that there 
was nothing under the head Photography in our 
card catalog, pointing in proof to a guide block 
labelled Phy. I said, ‘‘ We do not spell Pho- 


tography Phy.” ‘‘ No,” said he, ‘‘ but it ends 
in y.” 

On THe STEPS OF THE LIBRARY. — Grind: | 
‘Hello, Billy, what book have you got?” Billy | 
Lowstand,'93: ** Why, I've just got a new book | 
written about our class, called ‘ Ninety-three,’ by 
a chap called Hugo.” — Yale Xecord. 

** ENGLISH as she is wrote” in the ‘‘ Woolly 
West,” from a bookseller’s catalog: 

Owen. The Debatable Land. t2mo, cl. N. Y., 

1872. Slightly shaken. 86c. 

Ovip, Opera Omnia, Recensione, Heinsii, fronts, 


| March, 91. 


Very thick. 18mo. Vellum. Leip. 1758. All 
shook up. $1.00. 


Salem Public Library. In our reading-room, 
the other day, we had verbal inquiries for ‘‘ The 
Uicerated London News” and ‘* The Grabbic.”” — 
G. M. JoNEs. 


The Keal Reason. A Bou Ben Adhem (fo she 
Angel): Why doth my name lead all the rest ? 
Angel: Because we arrange them alphabetically. 


Called for. American men of letters: Byron. 


THE librarian of a club in Southern India, a 
young lady, had to classify Mr. Montagu Will- 
iams’ “ Notes of my life.” Biography, of course, 


| thought she, looking at the title. But in a fit of 


conscientiousness she read the book through. 
The result was that it appeared in the catalogue 
under the head of “ Fiction.” The fair librarian 
obviously found Mr. Williams’ vivacious pages 
**too good to be true.” 


“ Calf bindings are held in less favor because 
they are so frequently only imitations, being made 
of sheepskins instead of goatskins, of which the 
genuine calf is made.” (See L. J., Aug., ’90, 
P. 235.) 


Wicked human nature, | know, but a blunderer 
at catalogue making cannot repress a thrill of 
something akin to delight to find “ Idle thoughts 
of an idle fellow,” by Jerome K. Jerome, under 
American \iterature, in the carefully edited bul- 
letin of the B. P. L., 9 : 25'*. (July, 18go.) 

A 


From a N. Y. auction catalog. Mendelssohn. 


Ein Deutonal [Denkmal] fiir Feine Frenude Von 
Lampadius. W: I. F. 


Hamlet left out. Some little New Yorkers 
came to the free library to find suitable recita- 
tions —*‘ dialogues” they wanted very much — 
for school exercises in honor of the Washington 
Centennial. They were served as well as might 
be with poems, eulogies, and descriptions in 
which the Father of his Country had place of 
honor, but none were satisfactory, and at last one 
small searcher explained, apologetically, that they 
did not think it hardly proper to say so much 
about Washington when this was a Harrison 
centennial. M I. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE, 

Norice.—The ‘‘ Index to Periodicals” will be 
issued shortly, as copy is nearly through printer's 
hands, and those subscribers who piid $6 in 1890 
($5 for LipRARY JOURNAL and $1 for “* Index to 
Periodicals’’) will receive the latter in sheets, com- 
pleting their subscription for last year. 

Those who desire bound copies (half red leather 
same as previous years) can have them by re- 
mitting $1 additional. 

Additional copies of ‘‘ Index” will be supplied 
at $2 sheets and $2.50 bound. See adv. page. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CoO.., 
Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, 


AND 


GENERAL AGENTS IN EUROPE FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS 
AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Great Ornithological Works. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-hand Books sent post-free on application. 


Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, London, Code, Unicode 


HANDY LIST 


OF 


| 
American Publishers. 


A comprehensive list of all the 
book publishing houses in the 
United States in business at the 
present time. The street address 
is given in nearly every case, and 
the abbreviation under which the 
firm’s books are entered in the 
American Catalogue, 1884-90. 


92 pages, printed on one side only, 
16mo, flexible cloth, 82.00. 


THE NUMBER PRINTED IS LIMITED. 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 Pearl St.), N. Y. 


Annual Catalogues, 18go. 


The ANNUAL AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 1890, just 
ready. $3 sheets ; $3.50 half leather. 

The ENGLISH CATALOGUE, 1890, also just ready. 
$1.50 paper. 

The Annual American and English Catalogues, 
1890, in one volume, half leather, $s. 


Address 
THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, P. O. Box 943, N.‘ 


OW READY: Volume First, INDEX to 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Specimen 

sheets mailed to any address. 
1135 Pine St., Phila. 


EpWARD ROTH. 


136, Strand, W. C., and 36, Piccadilly, W., London, England. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


We have just purchased nsive Library 
of the late DR. EMIL HEIIZ, t 
philologist of the Universi f Stra u“ Ihe 
Library is particularly rich in works on ancient 
history and literature, and in editions and com- 
mentaries of old classics. It also contains 
very compl: ection of Ar feliana, Amn op- 
portunity, which does not often present itself, for 
an University or special library to acquire a 
treasure at a reasonable price. 

Full particulars on application to 


JOSEPH BAER & CO., 
Rossmarkt 18, Frankfurt a/M. (Germany). 


U. MAGGS, 
Second-hand and Export Bookseller, 


159 CHURCH STREET, 


Paddington, London, England, 


Specialty.—Illustrate i and Standard Works, 
First Editions, Americana, Antiquarian, Herald- 
ry, Voyages and Travels, Hluminated and Early 
Printed Books. 

Orders for Books from Public Libraries, and 
Lists of Wants receive special attention. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLIVA TION. 
SUBSCRIBE NOIV. 


Co-operative Index to Periedicals 
For i890. 


The annual volume to be ready carly 
in 1891. Price, $2.50. 


Orrice or THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
Franklin Square (330 Pearl Street), 
P. Box 943. New York 


. 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 
(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents promptly, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con- 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a small Commission on the Cost Price, with the usual Trade 
deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and cheapest routes. Second-hand 
Catalogues by early Mails, and no Commission charged on Orders 
from them. Periodicals and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington. Johns Hopkins University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, Philadelphia Library Co. 

and Quebec. Philadelphia Mercantile Library. 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 
Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylvania. 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can. 
Brown University. | Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn. 
Cornell University. Yale College. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
BINDING. 


Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior Style 
for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. Best 
Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law-Books 
in Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Delapidated 
Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in Exact 

Fac-Simile. Library Stamps provided to Order. 


“We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faithfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressionia 
Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allens London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders were always filled 

**We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Collewes and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing their Libraries with Eng- 
lish Books.""—Presipent Weicnu, /owa State Agricultural College. 

“ No better indorsement of Mr. Allen’s Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the old and made new patrons. The very large 
business built up demands only a smal! commission instead of the customary 1o per cent. A Library can safely 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and feel sure that it is not making a 
Dewry, State Library, New Yors. 


Edw. G. Allen’s American Library Agency, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE OXDERS. 
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